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City Pauperism and its Cure. 


‘«Gop made the country, and man made the 
town,” is a saying which involves much more 
than a bure statement of a fact. It suggests 
the contrast which the conditions of country 
life offer to those of the town—of fresh, | 
pure air to a fetid and pestiferous atmo- | 
sphere—of boundless space to all that is 
cramped-up and confined—ofa scattered popu- 
lation where each has ample scope and range 
enough, to herded masses of mankind tramp- 
ling and crowding one another for the means 
of life—of all, in short, which a wise and be- 
nevolent Deity might be supposed to create 
in opposition to all that the selfishness and | 
avarice of man has created. But although it | 
cannot admit of a doubt that, so far as mere | 
physical health and enjoyment extend, a 
country life is far above that of the town, it is 
equally certain that the set of the tide of popu- 
lation is, in modern times, both in this and in | 
other countries, from the country toward the 
city. ‘Lhe causes of this phenomenon are not 
casy to determine. Mere guesses ought not 
to satisfy those who see unmixed evil in this 
drift, and who are anxiously trying to finda 
remedy for it. Long and careful questioning 
of the classes who emigrate townward as to | 


their motives would alone afford an adequate | | 


explanation, and this is a branch of statistics 
to which little or no attention has yet been 
paid. 

Enough, however, is known to enable us to | 
assume safely that the higher rate of wages ! 
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which skilled labor commands in town above 
that in the country attracts large numbers of 
artisans cityward. Large numbers of young 
men, for instance, who have learned the trade 
| of carpenters, masons, or other pursuits con- 
| nected with building, not finding regular and 
| steady work in the thinly peopled neighbor- 
| hood where they were brought up, are at- 
| tracted to the centres of population, where 
work is seldom at a stand-still. Compared 
| with the lodgings they had in their recent 
homes, their town abodes may be uncleanly, 
and the air they breathe impure, and even 
| pestiferous. But against this is set steady work 
| at remunerative wages. Perhaps even more 
| than this is the charm of intimate association 
with their tellowmen, and the power of select- 
ing their own companions. Again, in lecture- 
| rooms and reading-rooms, a source of mental 
| pleasure and recreation is offered which coun- 
| try villages frequently do not possess, and 
which may go far to counterbalance the loss 
ot the fresh and invigorating breezes, and 
| the aroma of the green fields which they have 
left for ever behind. 

We are not prepared to say how far the 
existence of trades-unions, with their sometimes 
questionable advantages, benefit societies, and 

| burial societies, and, ascending to a higher 
grade, savings-banks of all kinds, serve as 
| inducements to draw the working-classes to- 
ward the towns. ‘There is no doubt that these, 
| or some of them, are reckoned as advantages 
| which townspeople enjoy over their tellows in 
the rural distriets. But these, again, have their 


THE SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION ON BOARD THE SIEAMER MAGNOLIA—RBESCUE OF 1HE SURVIVORS, 
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compensations when work in towns become 
slack, when the supply of labor has overtaken 
the demand, when five men compete for the 
work of one, when the industrious are forced 
to be idle, when the prudent are obliged to live 
on what they have saved, and the rovident 
are left to starve. It is then that thé evil of an 
over-supply of labor is seen, and it is an evil 
so tremendous, the intensity of which increases 
by every day’s delay in its remedy, that it is 
no wonder that philaathropic men cast about 
for means for neutralizin,; its effects. 

We have frequently in these columns had 
occasion to express our sdmiration of the un- 
paid labors of the Citizens’ Association. A 
gratuitous censorship such as theirs may be 
an anomaly in a tree government like ours, as 
it is certainly an office which could not be 
created, and the limits of its duties rigidly 
defined. But it muy not unreasonably be 
pointed ont as an instance of the elasticity of 
our institutions, that a self-appointed body of 
eur citizens, entting themselves loose from 
partisan politics, and illustrious for their phil- 
anthropy and public spirit, can sit in judgment 
on the administration of our municipal affairs, 
and, merely by their influence on the public 
mind, prepare the way tor many reforms. It 
is quite certain that such a quasi censorship 
would not be endured by our citizens in 
ordinary times, and that it is now not only 
endured, but approved of, is the best proof 
that it is needed. 

There has lately been issued by the Citizens’ 
Association a ‘* Report on the Condition, etc., 
of the Institutions under the Charge of the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Cor- 
rection ; with Suggestions in Relation to Or- 
ganizing a Burean of Labor Statistics and 
Employment, and Depois in the West for the 
Distribution of Labor.” It cannot but be 
satisfactory to the public to know from this 
impartial testimony, that the charities of this 
city, embracing numerous hospitals, asylums 
and nurseries, are in a satisfactory condition, 
and that the 40,864 putients maintained by 
them during the past year have been well and 
faithfully cared for. We should have been 
pleased to have had, further, some suggestions 
from these gentlemen in regard to a matter 
which has already obtained some prominence, 
nainely, the means whereby the prevailing 
crime of infanticide might be checked, whether 
by establishing a foundling-hospital, or 
whether by a wore rigid inspection of the 
private lying-in hospitals. Their view of 
this matter would no doubt meet a favorable 
consideration. Nobody would expect that the 
city prisons would be found in a satisfactory 
atate, and the examining-committce add their 
testimony as to the unsatistactory condition of 
the Tombs. Only last year the Grand Jury pre- 
sented this prison as being a disgrace tothe city. 
The committee merely observe that the prison 
has accommodations for 120 prisoners ; that 
during September 435 were confined there ; 
that two or three prisoners are placed in each 
cell ; that there is no room for the classifica- 
tion of prisoners ; and that the condemned and 
the untried are herded together. If they had 
added that it was infested with vermin, that 
prisoners had been found suffocated by the 
foul, mephitic air in the cells, and that no 
civilized community in Christendom would 
permit such an abomination for a day, they 
would not have exceeded the limits of the 
truth. 

But the most interesting part of this report 
is the manner in which the committee propose 
to deal with the surplus population, which hus 
gradually floated from the rural districts into 
this city, and of which 60,000 persons are 
stated to be now out of employment, while the 
great West ‘‘is greatly in want of labor of all 
kinds, and can absorb any amount of it.” The 
line of argument is, that the “ unnatural cen- 
tralization in cities of immense masses of 
human beings” produces pauperism, and 
pauperism is ‘‘ one of the most fruitful sources 
of crime”: therefore, if you can set on foot an 
organization by which a decentraltzation of 
these masses can be accomplished, you thereby 
check pauperism and diminish crime. ‘ Re- 
move povérty and want, and crime will be 
reduced at least two-thirds.” ‘he machinery 
by whioh so laudable a work should be carried 
out is thus sketched by the committee : 
recommend that the Commissioners of Chari- 

Correction 


tiles and should establish, in connection 
with their office, a Bureau of Labor Statistics, Informa- 
tion and Em: t. 


A correspondence should be opened with the differ- 
ent officials of the cities, towns and villages throughout 
the Western States, and there should be forwarded to 
them a prepared circular, calling out full and 

bearing upon the demand and 

wapply question of all kinds of labor iv the respective 
ties, cost of living, health, etc., et. With such 
letters there should be forwarded a pamphlet giving a 
full account of the on of the Bureau of Infor- 
mation, Statistics and Employment. The information 
xeceived from the authorities of the West should be 
printed in torm,,and acopy handed to each 
applicant at the Bureau, desiring to obtain the infor- 


There should be opened one or mcre books in which 


enone De sepented && eqgttestions of persons 
to go West, in pursuit of new homes and ren, 
with a full desc of their ages, qualifications, 


trades, number in families, age of children, etc., 


otc. 

The Commissioners of Charities and Correction 

should, as fast as such liste can be , forward 
to the towns and villages of the West, and 

propose to the authorities thereof to forward to them 


any of the persons described in those lists whom they 
may desire, on the condition that the authorities would 
defray the expense of their transfer under an agreement 
with the emigrant that he or she would repay it out of his 
or ber earnings. Parties in the West wanting labor could 
then go to the town anthorities, describe what they de- 
sire, and deposit their money; which information and 
money could at once be forwarded to the Commission- 
ers ot Charities. Under such an arravgement those 
wishing to go West could be forwarded to homes, and 
have the means advanced to earry them from pov- 
erty to peace and plenty, and while all would be bene- 
fited none would be taxed. 


Every emigrant landing on our shores, and every 
child born to us in all conditions of life, would then be 
8 source of wealth, and would be welcome, 

In addition, the West would be supplied with the 
labor it so much needs, It should be rne in mind, 
also, that our people shrink from everything in the na- 
ture of almstaking, for this is felt to detract from 
manhood; but no such reluctance would be telt where 
the object of the Bureau would be merely to help those 
who were willing to help themselves. And itis a duty 
for the strong to foster and protect the weak, the wise 
to administer to the less gitted, and the intelligent to 
point out the = to those who are willing to work, but 
who know not whither to go in search thereof. 

Nearly one-half of our population live in cities, towns 
and villages, whereas not more than twenty-five per 
cent. of population should concentrate thus; the bal- 
ance should be upon the productive portion of the soil. 
DEPOTS IN THE WEST FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR. 

Your committee would recom mend that the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction open.a correspond- 
ence with the Governors of the Western States, to as- 
certain from them what encouragement their respec- 
tive States would offer, to have established in them 
depots tor the distribution of the surplus labor of the 
Kast, 


The West is greatly in want of labor of all kinds, and 
can absorb any amount of it. If some of the States 
should, on examination of the subject, feel inclined to 
donate large tracts of land upon which model farms 
could be located, and which, under suitable regulation, 
could form large depots for the concentration and 
distribution of labor, important resulie might be 
reached, Able-bodied men, women and children ap- 
plying to the Commissioners tor work, might be at once, 
when other openings were not available, transferred to 
these farms, under an equitable agreement to work a 
certain length of time to reimburse the expense ot 
their travefer, and during the period of such service 
they could be trained 80 as to be much more valuable 
to those wishing to hire them, 

~~ depots of labor could thus be established in 
he West, and thousands provided with temporary 
homes without cost to the public, Few men are either 
paupers or criminals trom choiee, and under suitable 
——— both would disappear in a few years and 
yecome useful citizens, 


* * ” * * » * 

The great tide of = pe setting toward this city 
should be counteracted by a corresponding tide flowing 
out into the public lands of the West. The great sea- 
board must direct ita surpins labor to the vast grain- 
fields of the Weat, 

As to the general principle of aiding those 
unfortunate persons who cannot find work in 
our city to find it elaewhere, we have not only 
ro objection to make, but are of opinion that 
it does great honor to the humane hearts that 
have sugvested the means of carrying it out. 
Even if only one-half of the good that is anti- 
cipoted can be realized, the benefit to those 
who remain behind would be incalculable. If 
any doubts of the complete practicability of 
the project arise, they are based rather on the 
general unfitness of our surplus population 
for country life than on any disbelief that 
they would be better off doing little ‘out 
West” than starving here. 


In the beginning of this article we slightly 
sketched what we conceived were the attrac- 
tions of the city to artisans and workmen 
from the country. Let us suppose that these 
attractions disappeared, or were neutralized 
by the pressure of impending want. The 
countryman desires to return to his first love, 
and is willing to avail of the proposed organ- 
ization to effect the transfer of his labor. But 
it is evident that the authors of this report 
only contemplate farm labor as the alternative 
for our impoverished laborers, else why lay 
down the proposition—surely empirical—that 
25 per cent. more of the population than at 
present ought to concentrate on the produc- 
tive portion of the soil. Will the skilled 
artisan, then, be willing to become a farm 
laborer, at least till better times come? If he 
will, the hardest part of the problem is 
solved, and we are quite willing that the ex- 
periment should have a fair trial ; but doubts 
on the subject arise, from what we observe 
daily, that men who have once been receiving 
good wages by the work of their hands wil] 
rather remain with their companions in mis- 
fortune, in the hopes that a return to pros- 
perity is not far off, than adopt a new career, 
in a new home, the distance of which pre- 
eludes any hope of return, They cannot be 
forced to emigrate, and the inducement to do 
so must be something beyond that of becom- 
ing farmers, a pursuit tor which their habits and 
manner of life have unfitted them. We cannot, 
however, doubt that there are thousands of 
the unemployed in the city whom necessity 
will drive to accept the re ief proposed by this 
committee, and the removal of even these 
few would remove a great burden from the 
public chariti.s to which they now flock tor 
support. 

Some of our readers might further take 
exception to the optimist doctrine, “‘ that few 
men are either criminal or paupers from 
choice.” Nothing, however, good or great can be 
achieved if we are to despond of the results. 
It is the duty of every citizen of this great 
metropolis to give what aid he can to the work 
of which this committee of the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation has laid the outline before us. In the 
simple and homely words of the chairman, the 
venerable Peter Cooper—‘‘There is room 
enough for all—there is plenty tor all—and 
life may be made a great blessing to all if we 





only take hold of it wisely.” 
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Saint Christopher Columbus. 

Pore Prus IX. is determined to leave his 
mark among the archives of the Church, and 
in its calendars as well as on the monuments of 
Rome. During his occupation of the throne of 
St. Peter, we have had the dogma of the Immac- 
ulate Conception authoritatively promulgated, 
and last year the Japanese martyrs were for- 
mally canonized. And now, it is proposed to 
canonize Columbus and Joan of Are. The 
Archbishep of Bordeaux, in France, is said to 
have memorialized the Pope in behalf of Co- 
lumbus ; and the Archbishop of Rouen, suc- 
cessor of the prelate who condemned her to 
the stake, as well as the Bishop of Orleans, are 
preparing to celebrate with peculiar solemnity 
the anniversary fele of the martyrdom of the 
**Maid of France” on the 8th of May next. 
Certainly the grounds on which the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux is said to have urged his 
plea strike one as inadequate; perhaps it would 
not be disrespectful to call them a little fanci- 
ful. He pleads first, we are told, that the 
present Pope is the first occupant of St. Peter’s 
chair who has visited the New World, and 
there would thus be a peculiar eongruity in his 
investing with the aureola of sanctity the brow 
of the pioneer who discovered the way there. 
Pius IX., then Count Mastai Ferretti, was sent 
in 1823, by Leo XII. on a mission to the Gov- 
ernments of Chile and Peru, and we can quite 
conceive that this circumstance would not be 
without its weight to his mind, which has a 
considerable tinge both of romance and of 
egotism. ‘The Cardinal’s second plea is not so 
easy to appreciate. The Italian sailors have 
long, it seems, had a patron in *‘ St. Andrew, 
the brother of St. Peter,” his relationship to 
the Head of the Church giving them appar- 
ently a special claim on his protection. But 
sailors in general, who have not the good for- 
tune to be Italians, have been left for eighteen 
centuries without any patron at all. And the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux opines that the provi- 
dential season for supplying this want has 
arrived. Of the sincere piety of both the pro- 
posed candidates for a niche in the Catholic Pan- 
theon no historian has suggested any doubt. 
The sentence pronounced against the Maid of 
Orleans by the Bishop of Rouen for trafficking 
in the black art was soon afterward reversed at 
Rome. But there are people perverse enough 
to maintain that Joan of Arc was never burnt 
at all. According to these rationalizing crit- 
ics, somebody else was cleverly substituted to 
take her place at the stake, while she herself— 
like all the good people in the ‘‘Child’s Own 
Book ”—*‘‘ married, and lived happily ever 
after,” and became the mother of a large fami- 
ly. Martyrdom by proxy might fairly be held 
a dubious title to canonizution. 


Our Schools. 

Tue report which the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has just made to the Legis- 
lature should be read by every father and 
mother in the State. All that is now needed 
to make our school system perfect is that every 
ene who is interested in its results should also 
interest himself in its practical working. 
Whenever this is attained, the few remaining 
abuses will be reformed, and the children of 
this State will not have any cause to envy little 
Hans and Gretchen of Prussia. 

Mr. Rice tells us that there are now in this 
State 1,376,982 children who should be in 
school. The number of those who actually 
were in the public schools last year is 949,203. 
The average daily attendance was 419,957. 
With regard to the school-houses in which this 
army of little folk is drilled, Mr. Rice tells us 
that 9,863 are of wood, 1,041 of brick, 540 of 
stone, and—mirabile dictu—172 of logs. The 
sum spent by the department during the year 
was $7,683,201. Of this sum the cities got 
$3,992 893, and the country $3,690,308. The 
school libraries are reported in bad condition, 
more than 60,000 volumes having been lost 
during the year ; but, on the other hand, no 
less a sum than $211,662 has been laid out for 
scientific apparatus. It should be mentioned 
that, besides the 900,000 children who attended 
the public schools last year, there were 72,201 
in private schools, 34,661 in academies, and 
2,100 in colleges. 

Two of the most interesting passages of Mr. 
Rice’s report are those which relate to teach- 
ers’ salaries and to the Indian schools. The 
aggregate sum paid to the teachers of the 
State last year was $4,826,472. This was di- 
vided among 26,489 teachers—5,271 men and 
21,218 women. ‘The average year’s pay waa, 
in the cities, $621 and in the country 
$216 73. With regard to the Indian schools, 








Mr. Rice remarks that there are now in the 


different reservations 1,979 children old 
enough to goto school. Last year 986 went to 
school. The average daily attendance was 
468. The number of school-houses is twenty- 
six, but many of them are old and falling to 
meces, 

The most important feature of the report is 
Mr. Rice’s recommendation that a large part 
of the work of inspecting the sehools be here- 
after ent’ *ed to women. He says: 


“I recommend the creation of the office of ‘School 
Visitor,’ the term to be for one year, and the position 
to be filled exclusively by women. The trustees of the 
districts, or the School Commissioners, may be em- 
powered, in their discretion, to appoint annually to this 
office three women, residents of the respective dis- 
tricts, who shall be charged with the following c 
duties: 1. To have the care of the district library, and 
to perform the duties of Mfbrarjan. 2. To visit the dis- 
trict schools and inquire in relation to the attendance, 
neat condition, and physica?‘gomfort of the pupils. 
3. To seek out truant children anf absentees, me im- 
press upon them the necessity of a regular attendance 
at school; to visit their paregts or guardians, and urge 
upon them the impertance @&d value of this attend- 
ance, 4, To inspect the condition of the school-house, 
its furniture, etc., and to report to the trustees from 
time to time whatever repairs or improvements may be 
needed, 5. Toinvestigate particularly the causes which 
debar the children of poor xy trom parficipating 
in the benefits of the school. To make an annual re- 
port in writing to the School Commissioners, and to 
the trustees at the annual meeting, stating the condi- 
tion of the library, the results of their offieial investiga 
tions and labors, und adding such recommendations a8 
may appear to them advizable.” 


This recommendation deserves the best at- 
tention of our law-makers. Women are better 
fitted for these duties than men, and the em- 
ployment of more than twenty thousand of 
them in the way proposed by Mr. Rice could 
hardly fail to have a salutary effect upon our 
schools. 





Things of the Day. 

A Mr. Watts Pariuirps, who announces himself 
in the London Atheneum as author of the drama, 
**Maud’s Peril,” states that the edition of that 
performance published here has ‘ only one-third 
of the original piece, the remainder being made 
up with garbled nonsense of the plunderer’s 
own.”——Bayard Taylor has recently visited the 
town of Ruhla, in one of the valleys of the 
Thuringian torest, in Germany, ard which is dis- 
tinguished for its manufacture of meersochaum 
pipes. He tells us that out of 6,000,000 of so- 
called meerschaum pipe bowls mafsufactured in 
Ruhla annually, only 540,000 are genuine. So it 
follows that nine smokers out of ten, therefore, 
will strain their cheeks and trouble their souls in 
desperate efforts to obtain a color which, alas! 
they can never get. In the State of New York, 
in the year 1865, which is that of the last census, 
there were 278,558 paupers supported, or relieved 
temporarily, by the State, in the various town and 
county poorhouses. The cost of this maintenance 
and relief amounted to the sum of $4,679,730 60— 
or $5 68 to every voter in the State.-—-The word 
dollar is of German origin. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Counts of Schlick, in Bohemia, caused 
to be coined pieces of silver of one ounce weight, 
which, from the name of the town in which the 
mint was located (Joachimsthal), were first 
called Joachimsthaler, and afterward, for short- 
ness, “thaler.” As pronounced in German, this 
word sounds nearly like our “dollar,” and was 
soon changed into it by writers and speakers of 
the English language.——The Pope has pre- 
sented the Golden Rose, the ‘mystic rose 
bedewed with balm and musk, typifying the sweet 
odors which should exhale from the good deeds 
of all of us,” to Queen Isabella of Spain. It was pre- 
sented to her, as ‘‘ evidence of the earnest love we 
bear thee, as much for thy signal services toward 
this Apostolic See, as for the high virtues by 
which thou shinest among women.” Public 
report and the Pope are slightly at variance as to 
the “high virtues” of the most notorious of 
intriguantes in Europe.——The Prussians seom 
dreadfully touchy about the proceodings of the 
King of Hanover. He has been celebrating his 
silver wedding at Hietzing, which was attended 
by some 500 Hanoverians, whom he addressed in 
a flaming speech. He expects, he says, to return, 
as his ancestors did in 1815, to “an enlarged 
Guelphic kingdom.” The Prassians, who have 
just voted him an enormous annuity, under the 
idea that he has renounced his rights, are ex- 
tremely angry, and threaten to stop his allowance 
as a punishment, but they are a little unreason- 
able. The poor man thinks that he reigns by 
divine right, and must therefore return; and if 
that is a comfort to his mind, why should he not 
enjoy it?——The Minnesota Legislature has 
enacted that juries may henceforth consign a 
homicide to the gallows or to the State Prison for 
life, as they shall see fit._—A Newbesn (N. C.) 
correspondent of the T'ines writes : “‘ There is one 
feature about the begging business in our midst 
this past winter that is sather noteworthy. It is 
that I have yet tosee the case of a darkey begging 
publicly. There are scores of poor whites, in 
every direction, asking alms, but no darkc+s,” 








Erroram concerning Stubbs, Boggs and Tyng— 
supposed to be frem the pen of John G. Saxe : 
“Tf of that Wesléyan Church ’tis sure 
That Boggs and Stubbs possess the cure, 
Then Tyng was wrong no doubt; 
But Boggs or Stubbs should have been there 
Attending to his proper care, 
And kept the fellow out.” 





Harnpsr’s Magazine for April opens with a 
sparkling and brilliantly illustrated article, 
“ Auona THE Axpzs oy Panu anp Borayis,” by 
our late Commissioner in that country, the Hon. 
E. G. Squier. Du Chaillu has an article on his 
African Adventures, and some tedious fellow fills 
sixteen pages with a commonplace diary of war 
events in the Shenandoah Valley. This is bis 
eleventh paper, and now he haz gone to the Red 
River. Itis a pity he has not gone up the fa- 





mous saline stream, to stop. 
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Tue impeachment excitement is beginning 
to take possession of the fashionable world. The haber- 
dashers and mil! are already exhibiting their “ im- 
peachment”’ 8s. The “ Impeachment Collar”’’ has 
been introduced at a Broadway furnishing establish- 
ment, and naturally impeachment gloves, hats, bonnets, 
hoop-skirts, and impeachment articles of attire geno- 
rally must follow. And indeed why not christen the 
details of our wearing apparel at home? Why take 
names at second-hand from abroad, when we have a 
good healthy excitement of domestic growth out of 
which to organize our shopping nomenclature? Is not 
Impeachment blue as good as Bismarck brown? We 
can go further and take the various details of inipeach- 
ment for the details of our wardrobe. Wecan have our 
** Managers’ Neck-Tie,” our ‘“‘Ben Butler Bouuveis,’’ 
our “ Crinoline a la Thaddeus,” our “ Ad Interim But- 
tons,” our “Stanton Stays,” our “War Office Potti- 
coats,” and our “Andy Chignons.” If political events 
must give pames to the things that are worn, let us at 
least be national in naming them. 


Last week a man twenty-four years of age, penniless 
and half-starved, applied to the Commissiouers of Char- 
ities and Correction in New York city for relief. He 
gave his name as John Fagin, and stit.d that fifteen 
years of his life had been spent iu the various prisons 
of England. He professed to be intimately acquainted 
witb the interior of Portsmouth, Portland, Newgate, 
Coldbath, Westminster, and other Enwlis prisons of 
minor note. About amonth since bis last term of 
seven years expired, and the British Association 
atraightway put him on board the steasuip Austria at 
Liverpool, and he was brought tu this city. On coming 
ashore he had about $2 in bis pock:t with which to 
commence life. He tried to get work, but failed to do 
#0, and yesterday applied for a weai at the office of the 
Commissioners of Charities aud Correction. We pre- 
sume that, of course, the auilorities of this city will 
immediately reship this sample of British rascality and 
send it back home again. Wve have an ample supply of 
thieves in this community, and there is no demand for 
the importation of foreign varieties. The system of 
getting rid of the rogues of Kugiand by exporting them 
to this country is a good oue for our trans-Atlantic 
friends, but a bad one tor ourselves. The British 
Prison Association w:il please dispose ot their felons in 
some other way. The soil of the United States must 
not be made adumping-ground tor the filth of foreign 
lands. 


A grand nation:! fair is to be held in this city about 
the middle of April, the proceeds of which are to be 
used in the erection of a suitable Home for the destitute 
widows and moiuers of the soldiers and sailors who 
fell in the late rebellion, The enterprise is one of a 
national oha:actir, each State being duly represented 
and interested in the success of the scheme. The pre- 
parations are in the Lands of our most influential citi- 
zens, and arraugements are being made to erect a tem- 
porary builuiug on Madison Square for the purposes of 
the Fair, It is prop 1 to establish three Homes of 
sufficient dimensions to accommodate all who are en- 
titled to share the hospitality of the enterprise. It is 
to be hove that our citizens and the American public 
generaliy will respond liberally to the appeals of the 
local committee and forward contributions of money 
or articies suitable tor the Fair to the headquarters, 
No. 691 Broaiway, where all donations will be duly 
accredits | to the States from whence they come. 

There is in this city a veteran—in the most veteran 

siguiticance of the word—who can tell a strange story 
of a lite of adventure lengthened far beyond the or- 
dinary span of man’s sojourn upon earth. Soldiers 
are not generally long lived; if they escape the imme- 
diate perils of the field, the excitement, toil and 
exposure of camp life is apt to make heavy drafts on 
their vitality. But Captain Frederic Lahrbush, the 
veteran to whom we allude, furnishes an extraordinary 
instance of longevity under circumstances that would 
be peculiarly unacceptable to any life insurance com- 
pany. On the 9th of March last the captain celebrated 
his 102d birthday at the residence of General De 
Peyster, in New York city, a number of officers being 
present who served in the Federal Army during the 
late war, and achieved high rank and fame. Captain 
Lahrbush bore arms for twenty-five years in the great 
wars against the First Napoleon, and afterward in wild 
African campaigns, in one of which, fifty-eight years 
ago, he wae left as dead among the corpses of the 
battlefield. When he was born Frederic the Great had 
just closed in triumph the Seven Years’ War, which 
elevated Prussia to a first-rate Power. When he was 
ten years old the thirteen American colonies declared 
their Independence, and when he was fifteen, secured 
it. When he was twenty the Kingdom of Poland 
(which had more than once saved Europe from bar- 
barism) lost its independence; nine years later ite 
existence, At the age of twenty-three he took up arms 
against the French, whom he lived to see acknowledge 
fitteen different and successive forms of government. 
For twenty-two years he fought against France, twice 
commanded a portion of the guard over Napoleon at 
St. Helena, was engaged in numerous conflicts in Africa, 
and served in, lived in or visited every continent and 
almost every sea. His memory is perfect, and was 
tested by different officers, one or the other of whom 
had served or traveled, like him, in all quarters of 
the globe. Remarkable in his adventurous life, he is 
still more wonderful in having been able to take daily 
for many years a dose of 75 grains of opium, or halt « 
pint of laudanum as # substitute, and on one occasion 
150 grains of the former. 





St. Patrick’s day was celebrated in the metropolis 
with the traditional exercises, and we are glad to add, 
with an unbounded enthusiasm unalloyed by any dis- 
position to disturbance or unlawfulacas. The proces- 
sion was, numerically, an improvement upon former 
occasions, and the display of banners, emblem-«, and 
devices, presented a fine spectacle, duly epyreciaied 
by the Irish population that turned out en masse io do 
honor to their national saint. The day was pleasantly 
closed with the banquets of several Irish Societies. The 
Knights of St. Patrick feasted at the Astor House, un- 
der the Presidency of John Mitchell and the Vicc-Presi-. 
dency of John McAuliffe, 


The Erie Railway war goes bravely on. On the 19th 
of Iast month the Directors of the rovd made another 
application for the protection of the police. They pro- 
fessed to have reliable information tiat a party of New 
York roughs were coming over to Jersey City to kidnap 
Mr. Daniel Drew. The Chief of Police, Mr. Fowler, 
sent a strong body of police, fully armed and equipped, 
and the hotel where the Directors were quartered was 
placed in a state of defense. A!l the approaches were 
guarded so that no man could euter or depart unless he 
came under the surveillance of the guardians of the 
flaw; the head of the stairs was duly guarded, a body- 

of half a dozen men occupied Mr. Drew’s room, 


reserve force, ready for immediate action, occupied an 
adjoining room. Under the circumstances the besieged 
have still the best of the situation, especially in the 
control of the sinews of war, amounting to $12,000,000. 


Hon. David Wilmot, celebrated as the author of the 
Wimot Proviso, died at his residence in Tonawanda, 
Penn., on the 16th March last. He took an active part 
in the national House of Representativae before the 
war, and was elected to the Senate in 1861. In 1863 he 
was appointed Judge of the Court of Claims, and exer- 
cised the functions of that office till within atew days 
of his death. 


So 


MUSIC FOR THE PAST 
WEEK. 


Mostc, for the present, would seem to be 
enjoying # Lenten monopoly. At any rate she largely 
loosens the purse-strings ot the amusement-loving por- 
tion—** is not it’s name Legion ?”"—of the dwellers in 
New York. 
If Mr. Harrison has carried the Parepa-Rosaand Ron- 
coni away with him for a brief season, that the seduc- 
tive little witch, Lotta, might have a chance of dazzling 
the inhabitants ofthe far west of our city in Pike’s 
new Opera House, have not the Lagrange and Brignoli 
returned to us, during the past week, under the banners 
of Max Strakosch, Captain of their company of Free 
Musical Lances, at the old—does it not occupy the an- 
cient place ?—Academy of Music. 
Has not the last of the great histrionic race of the 
Kembles—Mrs. Frances, formerly known as Fanny— 
vanished for a period from Steinway Hall, to be re- 
placed by the magic bow and supple wrist of our fid- 
dling friend Ole Bull, the first master of the violin who 
ever trod upon these shores and taught us in younger 
days the difference to be found between the artist and 
the mere player? 
And is not “‘The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein ”’ in 
the last days or hours of her mimic reign ? 
May it not chance that even as this sheet goes to 
press Bateman pére will be offering us the even more 
farcically musical score of Offenbach’s “‘ Belle Helene ’’? 
This Mr. Offenbach is a singularly and impudently 
conscious musical scamp. 
Whatever his lack of artistic honesty may be, he has 
the undeniable grace of not pretending to shut his eyes 
upon his mental constitution. 
He can neither advance innocence nor ignorance as 
pleas in the critical court. 
‘ It is well for him that he is hardened enough not to 
0 80. 
But in the “Belle Helene” he is sufficiently graceless 
tocommit another sin. He has wedded his impertinent 
seore with an even more gravely impertinent libretto. 
His audacious colaborer, evideatly inspired by the 
strong thews and active muscular development of the 
musical bully at his back, has grossly insulted the 
tic fables of that ancient Greece which were birched 
to our memories some fifty years, more or less, since, 
out of the pages of that Lempriere who has supplied the 
pabulum to 80 many a classical debater, and, as we deeply 
grieve to say, to 80 many a journalist. When he intro- 
duces the venerable and wronged Jf , sent away 
on a voyage of discovery by the reprobate priest Cal- 
chas, from his fair, but, alas! too fralt wife, loaded with 
an umbrella, a sac de nuit, and a double-soled pair of 
modern boots, we confess that we are indignant. We 
take the part of his abominable spouse, and should feel 
inclined to justify her sin completely, did not the 
atrocious manner in which Offenbach has thrust be- 
tween her lips every scrap of melody which he could 
make, beg, borrow or stzal, as well as the insolent style 
in which she gives voice to it, as if it was absolutely 
and divinely written yy Rm of the old musical gods, 
instead of bya modern Mercury, thrust us involuntarily 
back upon a reverent sympathy for the thick soles, 
carpet-bag and cotton umbrella of her bereaved hus- 
band, Our indignation with his costume passes away. 
We pity him that he could not commence a suit for 
crim. con, and ee | get rid of her, 

But we have said amply sufficient te appease the 
moral state of our critical stomach. 

Having exercised our virtuous indignation upon that 
which we saw at rehearsal, let us own, that we shall go 
and cachinnate through it as quietly as ible from 
beginning to end upon the first night. e will not in- 
sult the memories ot our greener years by laughin, 
outright—that is to say, provided we can help it; an 
we recommend all of those who love pure, impertinent, 
unadulterated written and musical tun, not to lose the 
chance of doing the same, provided they can im iike 
manner restrain their risible organs and neither shout 
at Helen nor shriek at Menelaus with utterly irrepressi- 
ble laughter. 


AND COMING 








We have to acknowledge the receipt of Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
and 16 of De Witt’s Acting Plays. They are, “‘ A Fearful 
Tragedy,” “The Snapping Turtles,”” #* Woodcock’s 
Littie Game,”’ and “ Dearer than Life.” ‘All carefully 
and neatly reprinted at their usual unexceptionably 
cheap price. 








ART COSSIP. 


On Tuesday evening, March 17th, the mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn Art Association—of which Mr. 
Regis Gignoux is president—gave a very pleasant 
soiree at the Brooklyn Academy of Music to a great 
number of invited guests, The walls of the picture 
gallery were well covered, for the occasion, with pic- 
tures trom the studios of artists resident in New York 
and Brooklyn. The auditorium of the theatre was 
thrown open to the guests, and an excellent band added 
to the agrémens of the evening by playing a selection of 
popular music at intervals. From the crowded state of 
the gallery, occasional glimpses, only, could be had of 
the works exhibited on the walls. Among them we 
noticed a strong portrait by Mr. C. L. Elliott. “Even- 
ing,” by Mr. R. Gignoux, elicited much admiration by 
its gorgeous brilliancy, while a ‘‘ Morning in the Alps,”’ 
by the same artist, had much encomiam bestowed 
upon it for the quiet tones and fresh mountain atmo. 
sphere with which it is pervaded. “ An Indian Summer 
Day,” from the pencil of Mr. 8. R. Gifford, displayed 
many of the excellent qualities of color and feeling for 
which that artist has long been thoroughly recognized, 
Mr. BR. W. Hubbard contributed a genial and sugges- 
tive picture of “ Evening.” The Rocky Mountain pic- 
ture of Mr. W. Whittredge, already made mention ef 
in these columns, showed to far better advantage here 
than in his studio, where we had previously seen it, 
Mr. J. F. Kensett was represented by several landscapes 
painted in his careful and characteristic manner, and, 
among the pleasant cabinet — contributed by 

' is Lang, we were especially pleased with “The 
ond Maiden of Darien,” and “Washing Day.” “The 
Last Gleam,” a fine evening landscape by Mr. William 
Hart, was, oe the most important picture in the 
collection. Mr. T. W. Wood—whose name, by-the-by, 
was incorrectly printed Ward ina late issue of 
Lesuse’s ILLusTRaTED Newsparen—erhibite{ bis for- 
cibly painted picture called “‘ Politics in the en 
avery life-like study of « blecksmith standing by his 
anvil. “ The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe,” by Mr. 
W. H. Beard, attracted many gazers by its quaint and 
original humor. In afl there were, according to the 
catalogue, two hundred and seventy works on view, 
and these remained on exhibition in the gallery until 


the close of the week. 
Mesars. Winslow Homer and A. C. Howland have 





to prevent his being spirit.d out of the window, anda 


lately established themselves in Clinton Hall, where 





they occupy one of the pleasantest and best arranged 
studios in the city. Many in sketches and 
studies from the pencils of both artists are to be seen 


upon the walls, 
Mr. W. » whose studio is at 596 Broadway, 


has lately some interesting cabinet = of 
py a LOT One of 
t. Morgan’s pictures, especially, 
is an American Zouave with his wife ani child, is 
equally interesting for its truthfulness of charaeter and 
for the feeling with which it is treated. 
In the studio of Mr. J. H. Dolph, No. 31 Union 
Square, we have lately seen several new landsca; 
in which the elements of freshness and cal feeling 
for nature are strikingly manifested. r. F. 
will shortly occupy a studio ia the same buil ° 
An important sale of American and to.eign pictures 
took place at the Leeds Art Gallery on the even of 
the 18th and 19th of March. Am the former, we 
noticed that an “October Morning in 
by Sontag, b: hi 


J. G. Brown, $117.50; ‘The Wyoming Valley,”’ by J. 
8. Cropsey, $157.50; end the other prices, generally, 
were on a similar scale of pes. 

The proceeds of the winter exhibition at the Academy 
of Design—the first one held during that season— 
amounted to the very respectable sum of $10,000. We 
congratulate the members of the Academy on their ex- 
periment having proved so decided a success. 

Mr. A. H. Warren has accepted the ition of a 
teacher of drawing in the United States Naval 
Academy. 





A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. 


Arrer a lapse of fifteen years, the famous 
violinist, Ole Bull, appears again among us, a shade 
older in appearance, perhaps, but with the same erect 
form, with spirit unbroken, and full of fire as of old. 
A new geveration welcomes him with the enthusiasm 
of their fathers. A wonderful life has this Wizard ot 
the North led. Driven, by his passion for music, to quit 
the university of Christiania, where he was studying 
for the church, he began his career as an artist at the 
age of nineteen. One of his first exploits was a duel, 
in which his antagonist, a fellow-musician, was mortaliy 
wounded. To escape the consequences of this affair he 
fled to Paris. There he fell into poverty, robbed of 
everything he had, even of his vidlin, and, in his 
despair, threw himself into the Seine. This attempt 
at suicide was the making of him. Being fished out of 
the water, his forlorn condition attracted the notice of 
a rich lady who had recently lost her son, and who 
fancied that she traced in the young violinist’s features 
a resemblance to her dead child. She took him home, 
provided for his wants, and enabled him to ea 
professional tour, which placed him at once on the bh 
road to fortune. The applause of the concert 8, 
however, vould not satisfy his adventurous spirit. He 
has managed, we believe, to have a share in nearly all 
the European revolutions. He was badly wounded in 
the Paris insurrection of 1832; figured conspi 1 





they demonstrate too much against one another. What 

ae ae metas pb. pobre 
more than uncertain, as chief general. 

throws all back. * ’ 


Calvert, a British Consul at the has been 
tried and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, on 
the a “flying Dutchman.” In the 
name of Aga he insured a ship called Poseidon, 
laden with oil, and as he alleged, d fire in 
the Turkish waters. The claim was bac appar- 
ently official documents, all emanating from the - 
ate. Suspicion was excited, and the claims investigated, 
but Hassein had no more existence than Sinbad, 
and the Pose: must have been Neptune or Davy 
Jones himself, as no veesel of that name ever floated. 
Calvert Sees the fact was well known in official 
circles, but Offices wash their dirty linen abroad, 
and it took some time to get the affair in train. At 
however, it has come to a conclusion at Pera, and - 
vert has been sentenced by the Supreme Court at Con- 
stantinople to the above punishment. 

The Alabama claims - for 


man, 

the appointment of a man has a martial air; 
perhaps he will balance Dix, who is in Paris, and who 
was rumored to be likely to come here. Adams was 
ular here. Your Democrats are, however, hostile 

feeling to England, and lean to Russia and_Ireland. 
In France there has been a fearful row in the Cham- 
ber over the Press Bill, and it ended by the 


turned off and the —— em 
e opposition has preity = 


ache the: Eup srng 
attac’ e Empire, 
taken place between the Liberals and Imperialists. 
The Prince de Joinville has written another article 
on the late Prussian cam in Bohemia, as other 

rinces have written before. According to the Prince de 

oinville, it was all good fortune on the part of Prussia 
and bad generals on the side of Austria. But France 
has now her breech-loader, and ought not to fear Prus- 
sia. The needle-gun is admitted to have had some 
share in the victories, but this implies superior gov- 
ernmental intell'gence, for the s -arms commissions 
of ¥rance and England had rejected it when offered, 
and Austria took no heed of it, although her officers 
must have seen it in use in Denmark. t army in 
Europe is best armed can only be decided on a future 
battle-field. France isno doubt awake and a little be- 
wildered. 

The Abyssinian Expedition is going on. It is a costly 
luxury, and whether it will be all over in a few months 
DO one can say. The army has a series of 
signals which are to supersede aid-de-camps. At night 
lights are used. The idea is ingenious, and if trust- 
worthy, invaluable. Future generals only want a 
raised platform, signal-man and flags to play out a bat- 
tle like a game of chess. The army does not ap- 
pear to have a balloon, which might do service with a 
en wire’ run down the ropes to communicate 

low. 

In Italy all is in statu quo, the only movement being 
that of a Cardinal who wishes to e a saint of Coluin- 
busand canonize the great discoverer of the great con- 
tinent. The Cardinal found out that the illustrious 
navigator was inspired by heaven itself, not led by 

i , to divine the existence of the New World and 





in the movements of February, 1848; then hurried to 
Holland, where be had some more revolutionary ex- 
——— and went back to Paris to enjoy more atill. 
e fought uncer the French in Algeria. He built a 
theatre at roy oy and brought ont political dramas, 
which led to his arrest and financial ruin. Then, 
following an illustrious example, he laid down the fiddle 
and the bow, took up the implements of husbandry, 
and bought a great tract of land in Pennsylvania, for 
the purpose of founding a Norwegian agricultural 
colony. This was in 1852. Hundreds of bis country- 
men followed him into the promised land, and a little 
town called Oleana was soon built by their industry, 
but the experiment was a disastrous failure, and the 
projector was ruined for the second time. Then he 
came to New York, took a lease of the just finished 
Academy of Music, and in two months was ruined 
again. A wiser man now, let us hope that the fortune 
that awaits him here may be kept to cheer and solace 
the darker days that await us all in the lapse of years. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tax present week is rife with more intelli- 
gence than usual. First ana foremost is the resigna. 
tion of Derby, whose political career has succumbed to 
gout, and who has made his exit from the political 
stage. The new combination is to be formed under 
Disraeli, and is about the only chance for the Tory 
party at present. Whether the administration will last 
is quite another consideration, as it lives on the dis. 
union of the Liberal party, which has never rallied 
since it was so routed horse and foot on the accession of 
the Tories to power. Disraeli’s difficulties are great. 
Without being one of the “old nobility,” although of a 
far older descent than Norman blood, he has to 
“educate” the aristocracy to face about and “ eyes 
right’’ to various dodges and changes by which alone 
the tenure of office can be held. But he is by far the 
ablest man of the party; he has ideas, eloquence, and 
resources; whether he is up to the situation it re- 
mains to be seen; but he will no doubt make a good 
fight, and his fall will be magniloquent whenever it takes 
place. Hunt they say is to be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; he has been Secretary, but he is by no means 
equal to Gladstone, “the people’s William,” and 
finance is not the forte of the Tories; their proclivi- 
ties generally empty the Exchequer, and the revenue 
has already fallen off. Chelmsford, the Chancellor, 
retires; but the loss of a Chancellor is not much, as his 
political functions are rather negative than active, and 
lawyers, their name is legion. Cairns, another, succeeds, 
and bas as much talent. The only Chancellor of late 
years who had any claim to a view of the law beyond 
its mere exposition was Westbury; he wanted to reform 
it, and began the task, but his career ended prema- 
turely, and he rests in the shade. Besides, he is not a 
Tory. 

Speke the missing has turned up, discovered at 

tow, in Cornwall, dressed as drover, and mistaken 
for a bankrupt. It has been a good catch for the police 
£500, or $2,500. Speke, it a , was tired of home, 
felt that bis family did not like him, and wished to be 
off to the United States, but teared detectives and tele- 
graphs woulé& prevent him, #0 went to the western 
counties to obtain an opportunity to escape. He does 
not a to have had any flocks and herds with him, 
but walked about often at the sea side. There is of 
course pecun considerations, as he is in possession 
of an estate, and an absent proprietor, with no means 
of knowing where he is, must be looked up. The mind of 
London is relieved, and no anxious wife whose hus- 
band does not return home till the little hours of the 
morn need fear that her erring or errant spouse has 
been chopped into joints and sent down the main sewer 
to teed old Father es, A little more and 
less alarm might have recovered the mi Speke at 
a lower figure without | the ‘secret out to every 
breeze that roams about.”” Henceforth it is a notch in 
the staff of Speke’s existence. 

Train has collapsed and is quite played out. 
admittance” has been the reply ot some institutes 
where he desired to lecture. In Ireland there has been 
no important movement; the house of a magistrate, 
Newenham, has been attacked for the sake of arms, but 
Newenham replied with ball cartridge, and the assail- 
ants were worsted. Sullivan has been im for 
joining the processiom but he appears to be made as easy 
as possible, and visitors are calling on him. The political 
barometer, however, marks ‘‘ Suspension of the habeas 
corpus writ” in Ireland, so that the internal condition of 
the country is much the same as it was, that is, equiva- 
lent to latent storms. In the meantime the material 

ity of the SS and would more 





pave the way to Ohristianize the Aztecs, Toltecs, and 
other natives of America, So he proposes to the Pope 
to add Columbus to the saints. It is at all events a 
great concession to science, but whether the Pope will 
consent is uncertain, Pius IX. is, however, the only 
Pontiff who ever crossed the Atlantic, and may take 
some interest in the New World. The Pope has sent 
the Golden Rose, perfumed and blessed, to the Queen 
of Spain. According to the # made on the occa- 
sion, her virtues and devotion to the Church have ob- 
tained this favor for her. Spain is one of the bow an- 
chors of the Popedom, and at this moment in high 
esteem. 

The ex-King of Naples has t een issuing coins, in the 
hope that it is but a step from the mint to the throne. 
They are a kind of brazen manifesto against the Kin; 
of Italy. As stated in former letters, France does n 
like the unities, and the Italian one is rather rickety. 
Tne weak point is finance and centralization; the 
burdens were lighter under the old Austrian and 
Bourbon despotism. No autocrat like the therer ; 
for, like death, he knocks at the hovel and the palace 
alike, and his footstep is disagreeable toall. Still, Italy 
has, in return, national strength, juster administration 
of law, intellectual progress placed before her, and, 
with “ patience and a long day,’’ may come out of the 
struggle under some happy contingency. 

The Eastern question is assuming “grave peepee. 
tions,”’ for the movement of the Sclaves on the ube 
is increasing, and must, if not checked, lead to a 
European war. The Russian and French press are 
tuning-up for the overture, and their squeaks are a pre- 
lude to the coming storm. If Prussia joins the Euro- 
= coalition the movement may be checked ; but 

ere is every a nce that affairs will take a serious 
turn, as in my former letters. The Roumans 
are impatient, and a Russian army is massed in the 
provinces adjoining Turkey, ready for action. The 
odds, however, are in favor of Europe, as France, 
Austria and Turkey are a pretty strong alliance, even 
against the common foe, 

St. John has written a life of Raleigh, wham he raises 
to the skies as the hero and martyr of the lo-Saxon 
race, whose action drove the — trom the dominion 
of the New World. {tis well written, and interesting 
to both continents. 








Terrific Explosion of the Boiler of the Steamer 
Magnolia, on the Ohio River, near Cincinnati, 
on the I8th of March last. | 


Tue navigation of the Ohio river was opened 
this spring with the distressing scenes of a fatal hoiler 
explosion. At noon, on the 18th of March, the steam- 
packet Magnolia, belonging to the Cincinnati and 
Maysville line, left her wharf at Cincinnati with 140 
passengers, & crew of 49 persons, and a heavy cargo of 
freight for Maysville, which is situated about sixty 
miles up the river. The steamer proceeded on her way 
for an hour, making about twelve miles of her trip, 
without any interruption or evidence of danger, when 
suddenly there was a terrific explosion, and portions of 
the deck and cabin and large boxes of freight were 
hurled in every direction. Many of the passengers 
were doubtless killed outright, and others were thrown 
far out in the stream, were severely sca!ded, or suffo. 
cated by the escaping steam. The boat took fire almost 
immediately after the boilers exploded, and efforts were 
at once made to rescue those of the passengers who 
had remained upon the wreck. A yawl belonging to 
the Magnolia and several skiffs sent from shore picked 
up as many persons as they could and conveyed 
them to the shore, where their injuries were attended 
to. In the midst of the panic that ensued upon the 
breaking out of the fire, the groans of the wounded, 
and the shrieks of the passengers who had leaped over- 
board to escape the flames, a second explosion occurred 
in the magazine, where a quantity of gunpowder had 
been stored, and the hulk was blown to atoms, Itis 
supposed that at least 80 persons perished by the 
casualty; but, as the passenger-list and other docu- 
ments were destroyed by the fire, the names of the 
unfortunate ones cannot now be obtained. 

The Magnolia was built in Cincinnati in 1859, and 
was owned by Captain J. H. Prather, David Gibson, O, 
T. Shaw and Mr. Gardner, all of whom were on board 
at the time of the disaster. She was valued at $30,000, 
and insured for $20,000. Captain Prather, with several 
of his officers, are known to have been killed. The 
cause of the explosion is inveloped in mystery; the 
chief-engineer made an examination of the boilers a 
few moments before the catastrophe, and found them 





full of water, and in apparent good order, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated ape sini Press.—Szz Pace 37. 
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PUBLIC ADMONI -ION OF THE REV. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Great Fire at the Charing Cross De- 
pot, London, England. 

The depot at Charing Cross, in London, is one of the 
finest in Europe. It is on the left bank of the Thames, 
éonnected with the opposite shore by a bridge of re- 
markable strength. It trontse the Strand, the most fre- 
quented quarter of London, and presents an imposing 
appearance, At this depot concentrate a number of 
railroad lines, and the trains are continually coming 
and going at intervals of four or five minutes. On the 
left side, within the depot» 
at the place where the 
trains arrive, there stood 
a range of structures used 
as a Custom House. On 
the 18th of February last, 
one of these structures 
took fire and burned rapid- 
ly, the flames leaping to 
the great glass root of the 
depot and threatening gen- 
eral destruction. The 
alarm was immediately 
given, and the engines 
were soon in full and effi- v 
cient action. It was, how- 4 
ever, a dangerous service, 
for the molten glass from 
the roof poured down like 
rain on the heads of the 
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well tunnel; and the other gives a view of the Far- 
ripgdon Road Station. Of all the improvements 
upon the route, none were attended with more diffi- 
culty than that of doubling the Clerkenwell section, 
which operation involved the construction of a second 
tunnel alongside the former one. In addition to divert- 
ing the course of sewers and water-pipes, and the 
shifting of gas-tubes, the new line neceesitated the 
pulling-down and rebuilding of the old line. Besides, 
the mouth of the new tunnel is much deeper than the 
other, and the new line had to be constructed beneath 
the old one, in order that the trains might enter the 
yard at Farringdon street. This was successfully done 
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firemen, three of whom 
were dangerously wound- 
ed, The Custom House 
buildings were completely 
destroyed, but the depot 
itself was saved, being 
almost entirely construct- 
ed of fire-proof materials. 
Entrance of the 

Clerkenwell Tan- 

nel and the Far- 

ringdon Road Sta- 
tion of the Metro- 
politan Railway, 

England. 

The English Metropoli- 
tan Kailway is a monster 
concern, and one would 
suppose that the directors 
had accomplished all that 
was necessary, either to 
insure the comfort of 
passengers traveling there 
on or to accommodate the 
immense traffic carried on 
by it; but the exigencies 
of the times have de- 
manded still further im- 
provements, and extra- 
ordinary efforts are being 
made to extend the supe- 
rior facilities now enjoyed. 
We present illustrations 
of the two prominent fea- 
tures of the new work: 
One represents the en 
rance to ihe Chrken- 
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by under-pinning the old route, and without causing 
the detention of trains for a single day. At the Far- 
ringdon Road Station a junction of several lines is 
formed with the Metropolitan Railway, and though the 
traffic at this point is now most extensive, there isa 
prospect that, upon the completion of several new 
routes, now in course of construction, the business 
will be greatly augmented. It is confidently supposed 
that the portion of the line lying between the Farring- 
don Road and King’s Cross will shortly become the 
great centra) artery tor the internal traffic of the whole 
metropolis, and will form the connecting link of the 
great national railways that are traversing the entire 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, England. 

On Monday, February 17th, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales paid a visit to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, of which the Prince is president, 
and were received by those in charge of the institution 
with becoming honors. Upon expressing a desire to visit 
the different wards, and make a close inspection ot 
the management, the royal party were first conducted 
through the apartments, in which between thirty and 
forty of the sufferera by the Clerkenwell explosion were 
receiving medical attention, the Princess manifesting 
much intosrest in the care and comfort of the unfor- 

tunate patients. Each 
apartment in the hospital 
iT l wes visited, and on the 
i HUTTE departure of the party 
| If| Wil } ||| || they were heartily cheered 
HH) by a large company that 
Hi bad congregated around 
HT || |! the entrances, The Prin. 
iH cess appeared in excellent 
spirits, and did not seem 
fatigued by her journey. 
A Native Council of 
War in Abyssinia. 
Our 
seats a 


engraving repre- 
party of Abys- 
simian warriors, of the 
Gallas tribe, holding a 
council of war. In the 
course of time the Gallas 
have taken possession ot 
a large section of Eastern 
Africa. Separated into 
tribes independent of each 
other, they extend from 
the eighth degree of ncrth 
to the third degree of 
south latitude, and are 
the most numerous of 
the various divisions ot 
the African race. They 
call themselves “ Orma’"’ 
or “Orama,” strong or 
brave men, In general, 
they have a manly appear- 
ance, with savage features. 
They are principally of a 
dark-brown color, distin- 
guishing them from other 
Vast Africans. Their 
bodies and long upper 
arment, in form like 
the Roman toga, are be- 
smeared with a thick crust 
of butter, emitting an 
unpleasant odor, which 
may be scented from afar. 
Their weapons are a spear, 
sword and shield, and they 
all ride on horses, small, 
but beautiful in color and 
extremely swift. 
Accident the 
Brighton Rail. 
way, mear Clap- 
ham Junction. 
On the 19th of February 
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examination was made of the sleepers after 
it, when it was found that they had been 
ieces fora distance of 100 yards, and that long 
iron had been shaved off the rails. The 
the inmates of the train was owing to the 
that the locomotive and tender fell over the em- 
bankment lepythways, and thus prevented a general 
smash and » great sacrifice of human hfe. 


Wrestling Match in Japan, 


The Japanese are very fond of witnessing wrestling- 
matches, and the great lords have among their retainers 
men especially selected and trained for the sport. The 
Japanese wrestier trains upon principles entirely dif- 
ferent from those that govern in the preparation of 
athletes in this country. Instead of bringing them 
down to the least possible weight consistent with the 
exercise of strength, it is an object with them to 
encourage adiposity, and the greater the amount ot fat 
upon them the better qualified are they considered for 
their vocation. Thus, when they enter the ring, they 
seom to be unwieldy monsters, scarcely capable of 
locomotion ; nevertheless, they display considerable 
agility, and great powers of endurance. They generally 
commence the struggle by butting at each other furi- 
ously, like two mad bulls; using forehead against fore- 
head with the force of battering-rams. The two moun- 
tains of flesh then come together, and, locked in each 
other’s embrace, they tothe, and pull, and heave, until 
one or the other of the enormous masses falls to the 
ground, Our engraving represents one of theze pecu- 
Mar entertain gents. 
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Inauguration of the “ Folly Week” of 
the Carnival, at Venice, Italy. 


On Sunday, the 23d of February last, the “ Folly 
Week” of the carnival was inaugurated at Venice by 
the solemn entrance, according to custom, of the great 
Pantalane. The triumphal cortege having assembled 
in the Court of the Convent of San Sepolcro (it is now a 
tavern), took up the line of march, and by means of 
temporary bridges constructed the night before, passed 
all along the Riva degli Schiavani, as far as the piaz- 
zetta of San Marco, when it halted to give the Pantalane 
an opportunity to gratify his intense longing to amuse 
his people. The throne and its suite took position be- 
tween the columus of St. George and the Lion, 
Our engraving represents the scene at the moment 
when Pantalane rises to address the multitude. 
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Public Admonition of the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, by Bishop Potter, in the Church of the 
Transfiguration, New York City, on Satur- 
day, March /4th, 1868. 


In accordance with the sentence of the 
Court of Presbyters, the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng was 
publicly admonished by the Bishop of the Diocese, at 
the Church of the Transfiguration, on Saturday, 14th of 
March last. Long before noon of that day, the hour 
specified for the ceremony, the sacred edifice was 
crowded by the triends of both parties and the curious 
public. Atthe appointed hour, the Reverend Tyngs, 
father and son, entered and took seats near the Chan- 
cel. Shortly afterward, Bishop Potter, accompanied 
by several clergymen, entered from the Vestry, ana 
after a brief preliminary service, called upon the Rev, 
Btephen H. Tyng, Jr., to come forward. The latter 
having complied, the Bishop proceeded to read the 
Admonition, setting forth the nature of the offense: 
“‘That on Sunday, the id4th day of July, 1867, you 
officiated by preaching and reading prayers in the 
morning and again in the evening in a Methodist mcet- 
ing-house in the city of New Brunswick, in the Diocese 
of New Jersey ; and that you did thus officiate, not only 
without the permission of the two presbyters, whose 
joint eures, by the terms of the canon, included the 
whole of the said city of New Brunswick; but in defi 
ance of their protest, and in disregard to the warning 
conveyed to you from the Bishop of the Diocese.” After 
setting forth other facts connected with the offense, the 
trial antl the finding of the Court, the Bishop stated 
that the decision met his approval, and therefore “ we 
do here, in virtue of the authority conferred upon us 
by the Great Head of the Church, and in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Board of Presbyters 
appointed by us, deliver to you this our Admonition tor 
the offense of which you have been found guilty by 
your brother presbyters.” 

The reading ot the Admonition having been con- 
cluded, the Rev. Dr. Tyng arose and commenced to 
read a protest against the proceedings, but the Bishop 
and clergy kneeled, and the Rev. Dr. Houghton, in- 
structed in a low tone by the Bishop, immediately be- 
gan to recite a prayer. 

There was considerable expression of dissatisfaction 
among those cougregated at this evident intention to 
silence Dr. Tyng; but the latter, at the conclusion of 
the benediction, stepped forward and handed his pro- 
test to the Bishop, who, with the attendant clergys 
withdrew into the Vestry. 

A scene of confusion and excitement ensued that ill. 
accorded with the sun tity of the place. A partisan 
warfare of words was commenced, the opinions of the 
adherents of the opposing factions were somewhat 
loudly and angrily expressed, and it seemed at one time 
as if the active interterence of the policemen who were 
present would be necessary to prevent a disturbance. 
However, the deep tones of the organ swelled through 
the sacred edifice and drowned the tumult of voices, 
and the assemblage dispersed to task the matter over 

ina more suitable locality. Our engraving represents 
the scene at ths moment whea Dr. Tyng commenced 
to read the protest. 








A wearo boy aged ten years recently sent the 
following obituary notice on the late Prince Albert toa 
literary paper in England, which characterized the 
effort as ‘‘a literary curiosity”: 

“Prince Albert was born in Germinney in Euro; 
and was the Concert of Queen Victoria anda e 
He was Cellebrated as alather and erected a Mosso- 
feeum at Kenzington London for the grate Mr. Coal, 
ware you may Learn art and sighence and Buy ginger 
Beer and bath Buns which is « gra‘e Blessing to the 
subjex of Her gracious Madjisty. He left s newme- 
rous proginney which are Praid for in the Stablished 
Oburch and are all Princes and Princesses. Monu- 
ments are erected every ware to this Innimitabel prince, 
and His Biogriffey was written by the Royal Queen of 
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SLEIGHING. 


Far down, where moonbeams flood the vale, 
Our village casements glow, 
As fleetly, with the driving gale, 
We skim the upland snow. 
A waste of white is the world to-night, 
The bleak drift roams forlorn ; 
But, wrapt in furs like Finlanders, 
We laugh the cold to scorn! 


The unfeatured landscape’s dreary change— 
Love, does it wake regret ? 
Those summer rambles—is it strange 
They haunt our mem’ries yet? 
But, Alice, while in your warmth of smile 
This heart were blest to be, 
It we drove a reindeer (don’t call me insane, dear,) 
Over the dismalest Arctic plain, dear, 
It would matter nothing to me! 


THE CHILD WIFE: 


A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 








CHAPTER XXVIL,~-ELJEN KOSSUTH. 


AN autumn sun was just rising over the plains 
of the yellow Theiss, when two travelers, issuing 
from the gates of the old fortified city of Arad, took 
their way toward the village of Vilagos, some 
twenty miles distant, 

It is scarce necessary to say they were on horse- 
back. Men do not journey afoot on the piains of 
the “ Puszta.” 

Their military costume was in keeping with the 
scene around, Not as it would have been in its 
normal and usual state, with the ihoz quietly 
attending his swine drove, and the csiko galloping 
after his balf-wild colts and cattle. For Arad was 
now the headquarters of the Hungarian army, 
and the roads around it hourly echoed the tread 
of the Honved, and hoofstoke of the huzzar. 

The patriot force of less than thirty thousand 
men had moved upon Vilagos, there to meet the 
Austro-Russsian advance, of just four times their 
number ; Gedrgei the commanding general on one 
side, and Riidiger on the other. 

The two horsemen had reached Arad but the 
night before, coming from the west. They had 
arrived too late to go out with the patriot troops, 
and seemed now hurrying on to overtake them. 
Though in uniform, as we have already said, 
it was not that belonging to any branch of the 
Hungarian service. No more did it resemble any 
one of the varied military costumes worn by the 
allied enemy. Both were habited very much alike ; 
in simple undress trocks of dark blue cloth, with 
gold-lace pantaloons of brighter blue, and banded 
forage-caps. 

With Colt’s revolver pistols—then an arm scarce 
known—wornin a holstered waist-belt, steel sabres 
hanging handy against their thighs, and short 
yager rifles slung, en bandolier, behind them, the 
dress looked warlike enough ; and, on whatever 
side, it was evident the two travelers intended 
fighting. 

This was further manifes: from their anxious 
glances cast ahead, and the way they pressed 
their horses farward, as if fearing to be too late 
for the field. 

They were of different ages ; one over ferty, the 
other about twenty-five. . 

**I don’t like the look of things about Arad,” 
said the elder, as they checked up for a time, to 
breathe their horses, 

“Why, count?” asked his companion, 

“There seems to be a bad electricity in the air 
—a sort of general distrust.” 

“In what, or whom ?” 

“In Gedrgei. I could see that the people have 
lost confidence in him, They even suspect that 
he’s playing traitor, and has thoughts of surren- 
dering to the enemy.” 

“What! Gedrgei—their favorite general! Is 
he not 80?” 

“Of the old army, yes. But not of the new 
levies, or the people. In my opinion, the worst 
thing that could have happened them is his having 
become so. It’s the old story of regulars versus 
volunteers. He hates the Honveds, and Kossuth 
for creating them, just as in our little Mexican 
skirmish, there was a jealousy between West 
Pointers and the newly raised regiments. 

“There are thousands of donkeys in Hungary, 
as in the United States, who believe that to be a 
soldier a man must go through some sort of a 
routine training—forgetting all about Cromwell 
of England, Jackson of America, and a score of 
the like that might be quoted. Well, these com- 
mon minds, running in the usual groove, believe 
that Gedrgei, because he was once an officer in 
the Austrian regular army, should be the trusted 
man of the time; and they’ve taken him up, and 
trusted him without further questioning. I know 
him well. We were at the military school to- 
gether. A cool, scheming fellow, with the head of 
a chemist and the heart of an alchemist. Of him- 
self he has accomplished nothing yet. The 
brilliant victories gained on the Hungarian side— 
and brilliant have they been—have all been due 
to the romantic enthusiasm of these fiery Magyars, 
and the dash of such generals as Nagy Sandor, 
Damjanich and Guyon. There can be no doubt 
that, after the successes on the Upper Danube, 
the patriot army could have marched unmolested 
into Vienna, and there dictated terms to the Aus- 
rian Empire. The emperor’s panic-stricken troops 
were absolutely evacuating the place, when, 
instead of a pursuing enemy, news came after 
them that the victorious general had turned back 
with his whole army, to lay siege to the fortress 
of Ofen! To capture an insignificant garrison of 
less than six thousand men! Six weeks were spent 
in this absurd side movement, contrary to the 
counsels of Kossuth, who had never ceased to 
urge the advance on Vienna, Gedrgei did just 
what the Austrians wanted him to do—giving 





their Northern allies time to come down; and 
down they have come.” 

** But Kossuth was Governor—Dictator! Could 
he not have commanded the advance you speak 
of?” 

' “He commanded it all he could, but was not 
obeyed. Gedrgei bad already sapped his influ- 
ence, by poisoning the minds of the military 
leaders against him—that is, the factious who 
adhered to himself, the old regulars, whom he 
had set against the new levies and Honveds. 
‘Kossuth is not a soldier, only a lawyer,’ said 
they ; and this was sufficient. For all their talk, 
Kossuth has given more proofs of soldiership and 
true generalship than Geérgei and his whole 
clique. He has put an army of two hundred 
thousand men in the field; armed and equipped 
it. And he created it absolutely out of nothing! 
The patriots had only two hundred pounds weight 
of gunpowder, and scarce such a thing as a gun, 
when this rising commenced. And the saltpetre 
was dug out of the mine, and the iron smelted, 
and the cannon cast. Ay, in three months there 
was a force in the field such as Napolcon would 
have been proud of. My dear captain, there is 
more proof of military genius in this, than in the 
winning of a dozen battles. It was due to Kos- 
suth alone. Alone he accomplished it all—every 
detail of it. Louis Kossuth not a general indeed! 
In the true sense of the word, there has heen 
none such since Napoleon, Even in this last 
affair ot Ofen, it is now cpa he was 
right ; and that they should have listened to his 
cry, ‘On to Vienna!’” 

‘Clearly it has been a sad blunder.” 

“Not so clearly, captain ; not so clearly. I 
wish it were. There is reason to fear it is worse.” 
** What mean you, count?” 

**] mean, treason.” 

“ Ha 1” 

“The turning back for that useless siege looks 
confoundedly like it. And this constantly retreat- 
ing down the right bank of the Theiss, without 
crossing over and forming a junction with San- 
dor! Every day the army melting away, becom- 
ing reduced by thousands! Sacre! ifit be so, 
we’ve had our long journey for nothing ; and poor 
Liberty will soon see her last hopeless struggle 
on the plains of the Puszta, perhaps her last in all 
Europe! Ach!” 

The count, as he made this exclamation, drove 
the spur hard against the ribs of his horse, and 
broke offinto a gallop, as if determined to take 
part in that struggle, however hopeless. 

The younger man, seemingly inspired by the 
same impulse, rode rapidly after. 

Then gallop was kept up until the spire of Vila- 
gos came in sight, shooting up over the groves 
of olive and acacia embowering the Puszta vil- 
lage. 

Outside on the skirte of the far-spreading town 
they could see tents pitched upon the plain, with 
standards floating over them—cavalry moving 
about in squadrons—infantry standing in serried 
ranks—here and there horsemen in huzzar uni- 
forms hurrying from point to point, their loose 
dolmans trailing behind them. They could hear 
the rolling of drums, the braying of bugles, and, 
away far beyond, the booming of great guns. 

‘** Who goes there?” came the abrupt hail of a 
sentry speaking in the Magyar tongue, while 
a soldier in Honved dress showed himself in the 
door of a shepherdis hut. He was the spokesman 
of a picket-guard concealed within the house. 

‘‘ Friends!” answered the Austrian Count, in 
the same language in which the hail had been 
given. ‘“ Friends to the cause. Eljen Kossuth !” 
At the magic words the soldier lowered his car- 
bine, while his half dozen comrades came crowd- 
ing out from their concealment. 

A pass to headquarters, obtained by the count 
in Arad, made the parley short, and the two trav- 
elers continued their journey amidst cries of 
* Eljen Kossuth!” 





CHAPTER XXVII.—THE BROKEN SWORDS. 


In half an hour afterwards, Count Roseveldt 
and Oaptain Maynard—for it was they who were 
thus rapidly trayeling—reached Vilagos, and 
passed on to the camp of the Hungarian army. 

They halted near its centre, in front of the mar- 
quee occupied by its commander-in-chief. They 
had arrived just in time to witness a remarkable 
scene—none more 80 on military record, 

Around them were officers of all ranks, and of 
every conceivable arm of service, They were 
standing in groups talking excitedly, now and 
then an individual crossing hastily from one to 
the other. 

There was all the evidence of warlike preparation, 
but as if under some mysterious restraint. This 
could be read in scowling looks and mutinous 
mutterings. 

In the distance was heard the continuous roar- 
ing of artillery. 

They knew whence it came, and what was caus. 
ing it. They knew it was from Temesvar, where 
Nagy Sandor with his attenuated corps of 
heroes was holding the largo army of Riidjger in 
check. 

Yes, their brilliant and beloved comrade Nagy 
Sandor, thatsplendid cavalry officer—before whom 
even the beau sabreur of France sinks into a 
second place—was fighting an unequal fight ! 

It was the thought of this was causing the dark 
looks and angry mutterings. 

Going up to a group of officers, the count asked 
for an explanation. They were in huzzar uni- 
forms, and appeared to be more excited than the 
others. 

One of them sprang forward, and grasped him 
by the hand, exclaiming : 

“ Roseveldt ?” 

It was an old comrade, who had recognized him. 

“There’s some trouble amung you?” said the 
count, scarce staying to return the salutation. 
“ What is it, my dear friend?” 

**You hear those guns?” 

“Of course I do.” 
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ae the brave Sandor fighting against no end 
of . And this scheming chemist won’t give us 
the order to go to hisassistance. He stays inside 
his tent like some Oracle of Delphi. Dumb, too, 
for he don’t make aresponse. Would you believe 
it, Roseveldt ; we suspect him of treason?” 

“If you do,” responded the count, “ xou’re 
great fools to wait for his bringing it to matugity. 
You should advance without his orders. For my 
part, and 1 can speak too tor my comrade her, 
Ishan't stay here while thore’s fighting farther 
on. Our cause is the same as yours; and we've 
come several thousand miles to draw swords in it. 
We were too late for the Baden affair; and Ly 
staying here with you we may again get disap- 
pointed. Come, Maynard! We haveno business 
at Vilagos. Let us on to Temesvar!” 

Saying this, the count strode brusquely back 
toward his horse, still under the saddle, the cap- 
tain keeping pace with him. Before they could 
mount, there arose a scene that caused them to 
stand by their stirrups, holding their bridles im 
hand. 

The huzzar officers, among whom were severay' 
of high rank, generals and colonels, had over-: 
heard the speeches of Roseveldt. The count’s 
friend had made them acquainted with his name. 

It needed not for them to know his title, to give 
influence to what he had said. His words were 
like red hot cinders pitched into a barrel of gun- 
powder, and almost as instantaneous was the 
effect. 

“‘ Geérgei must give the order!” cried one, “or 
we shall advance without it. What say you, 
comrades ? 

“We're all agreed!” responded a score of voices, 
the speakers clutching at their sword-hilts, and 
facing toward the marq:tee of tae commander-in- 
chief. 

“Listen!” said their leador, an old general,. 
with steel-gray mustaches sweeping back to his: 
ears. “You hoar that? Those are the guns of 
Riidiger. Too well do I know their accursed 
tongues. Poor Sandor’s ammunition is all spent. 
He must be in roirzat !” 

“We shall stop it!” simultaneously exclaimed 
adozen. ‘Let us demand the order to advance | 
To his tent, comrades! to his tent!” 

There could be no mistaking which tent; for 
with the cry still continuing the huzzar officers. 
rushed toward ths marquee—the other groups: 
pouring in, and closing around it, after them. 

Several rushed ivside ; their entrance succeedad 
by loud wor.is, in tones of expostulation. 

They came ont again, Gedrgei close following. 
He looke! pats, half-affrighted, though it was 
perhaps less fear than the conscivusness of a 
guilty intent. 

Ho had still sufficient presence of mind—to con- 
coal it. 

“Comrados!” he said, with an appealing look 
at the faces before him, ‘my children! Surely 
you can trust to me? Have I not risked my life 
tor your sake—for the sake of our beloved Hun- 
gury? I tell you it would be of no use to advance. 
it would be madness, ruin. We are here in an ad- 
vantageous position. We must stay and defend 
it! Bciieve me, ’tis our only hope.” 

The speech so earnest—so apparently sincere— 
ciunsed the mutineers to waver. Who could doubt 
tue man, so compromised with Austria ? 

The old officer, who led them, did. 

“Thus, then!” he cried, perceiving their de- 
** Thus, shall I defend it!” 

Saying this, he whipped his sabre from its 
sheath ; and grasping it hilt and blade, he broke 
the weapon across his kneo—flinging the frag- 
ments to the earth! ’ 

It was the friend of Roseveldt who did this. 

The example was followed by several others 
amidst curses and tears. Yes; strong men, old 
soldiers, heroes on that day, at Vilagos, were 
seen to weep! 

-The count was again getting into his stirrup, when 
a shout coming from the outer edge of the on- 
campment once more caused him to keep still. 
All eyes were turned toward the sentry who had 
shouted, seeking the explanation. 

It was given not by the sentinel, but something 
beyond. 

Far off, men mounted and afoot were seen 
approaching over the plain. They came on 
in scattered groups, in long straggling line, 
their banners borne low and trailing. They were 
the debris of that devoted band, who hed so 
heroically held Temesvar. Their gallant leader 
was along with them, in the rear guard—still 
contesting the ground by inches, against the pur- 
suing cavalry of Riidiger! 

The old soldier had scarce time to regret 
having broken his sword, when the van swept 
into the streets of Vilagos, and seon after the 
last link of the retreating line. 

It was the final scene in the struggle for Hune 
garian independence ! 

No; not the last! We chronicle without 
thought, There was another—one other to be 
remembered to all time, and, as long as there be 
hearts to feel, with a sad, painful bitterness, 

I am not writing a history of the Hungarian 
war—that heroic struggle for national indopcenc- 
ence—in valor and devotedness perhaps nover 
equaled upon the earth. Doing so, I shou'd Lave 
to detail the tricks and subtertuges to which tho 
traitor Gedrgei had to resort, before he could 
deceive his betrayed foNowers, and, with safety to 
himself, deliver them over to tho in'amous 
enemy. I speak only of that dread, moru—the 
6th day of October—when thirteen genera! officers, 
every one of them the victor in some stern'y con- 
tested field, were strung up by the neck, as 
though they had been pirates or murderers! 

And among them was the brave Damjanich, 
strung up in spite of his shattered leg ; the silent, 
serious Perezel, the noble Aulici, and perhaps, 
most regretted of all, the brilliant Nagy Sandor! 
It was in truth a terrible taking of vongeance—ea 
wholesale hanging of herovs, sucl as the world 
never saw before ! 

What a contrast between this fiendish outpour 
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ing of monarchical spite against revolutionists in 
® good cause, and the mercy late shown by re- 
publican conquerors to the chiefs of a rebellion 
without cause at all! 

Maynard and Rogeveldt did not stay to be speo- 
tators of this tragioal finale. To the count there 
was danger upon Hungarian soil—once more 
become Austrian—and with despondert hearts 
the two revolutionary leaders turned their faces 
toward the West, sad to think that their swords 
must remain unsheathed, without tasting the 
blood of either traitor or tyrant! 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—A TOUB IN SEARCH OF A TITLE. 


“Tm sick of England—I am!” 

** Why, cousin, you said the same of America!’’ 

“No; only of Newport. And if I did, what 
matter? I wish I were back in it. Anywhere 
but here, among these bulls and bull-dogs. Give 
me New York over all cities in the world.” 

“Oh! I agree with you there—that do I—both 
State and city, if you like.” 

It was Julia Girdwood that spoke first, and 
Cornelia Inskip who replied. 

They were seated in a handsome apartment— 
one of a suite in the Clarendon Hotel, London. 

“Yes ;” pursued the first speaker; ‘‘ there one 
has at least some society; if not the élite, still 
sufficiently polished for companionship. Here 
there is none—absolutely none—outside the circle 
of the aristocracy. Those merchants’ wives and 
daughters we’ve been conipelled to associate with, 
rich as they are, and grand as they deem them- 
selves, are to me simply insufferable. They can 
think of nothing but their Queen, and talk of 
nothing but the Duchess of Sutherland!” 

* That's true.” 

“And I tell you, Cornelia, if a peeress or the 
most obscure thing with ‘lady’ tacked to her 
name but bows to one of them, it is remembered 
throughout their life, and talked of every day 
among their connexions. Only think of that old 
banker where mamma took us to dine the other 
day. He had one of the queen’s slippers framed 
in a glass case, and placed conspicuously upon his 
drawing-room mantel-shelf, And with what gusto 
the old snob descanted upon it! How he came to 
get possession of it; the price he paid, and his 
exquisite self-gratulation at being able to leave it 
as a valued heirloom to his children—snobbish as 
himselft Faugh! Tis a ftnnkeyism intolerable. 
Among American merchants, one is at least spared 
such experience as that, Even our humblest 
shopkeepers would scorn so to exhibit them- 
selves |” 

“True, true !” assented Cornelia, who remem- 
bered hor own father an humble shopkeeper in 
Poughkeepsie, and knew that he would have 
scorned ft. 

“Yes,” continued Julia, retarning to her original 
theme, “of all cities in the world, give me New 
York. I can say of it, as Byron did of England, 
* With all thy faults, I love thee still!’ though I 
suspect when the great poet penned that much- 
quoted line, he must have been very tired of Italy 
and the stupid Countess Guiccioli.” 

*“*Ha—ha—ha!” laughed the Poughkeepsian 
cousin, ‘‘what a girl you are, Julia! Well, ’'m 
glad you like our dear native New York.” 

**Who wouldn’t, with its gay, pleasant people, 
and their cheerful give and take? Many faults 
i# has, I admit; bad municipal management— 
wholesale political corruption. These are but 
spots on the outward skin of its social life, ard 
will one day be cured. Its great, generous heart, 
sprung from Hibernia, is still uncontamniated 
and untouched !” 

Hurrah! hurrah!” cried Cornelia, springing 
up from her seat and clapping her little handy 
*T’m glad, cousin, to hear you speak thus of the 
Irish!” 

It will be remembered that she was the dangh- 
ter of one, 

**Yos ;” said Julia, for the third time; “* New 
York, of all places, for me! I’m now convinced 
it’s the finest city in the world!” 

**Don’t be so quick in your conclusions, my 
love! Wait till you’ve seen Paris! Perhaps you 
may change your mind!” 

It was Mrs, Girdwood who made these remarks, 
entering the room at the conclusion of her daugh- 
ter’s rhapsody. 

“I’m sure I won't, mother. Nor you neither. 
Weil find Paris, just as we’ve found London ; the 
same soifishness, the same social distinctions, the 
same flunkeyism. I’ve no doubt all monarchical 
countries are alike,” 

** What are you talking about, child? 
now a republic.” 

* A nice republic, with an Emperor’s nephew for 
its President—or rather its Dictator! Every day, 
as the papers tell us, robbing the people of their 
rights)” 

** Well, my daughter ; with that we've got noth- 
ing to do. No doubt these revolutionary hot- 
heads need taming down a little, and a Napolean 
should be the man todoit. I’m sure we'll find 
Paris a very pleasant placc, The old titled fami- 
lies, so far from being swept off by the late revo- 
Intion, are once more holding up their heads, 
*Tis said the new ruler encourages them. We 
can’t failto get acquainted with some of them, 
It’s altogether different from the cold-blooded 
aristocracy of England.” 


France is 


The last remark was made ina tone of bitter- 


ness. Mrs. Girdwood had been now several 
months in London; and though stopping at the 
Clarendon Hotel—the caravanserai of aristocratic 
travelers—she had failed to get introduction to 
the titled of the land. 

The American Embassy had been polite to her, 
both Minister and Secretary—the latter, noted for 
his urbanity to all, but especially to his own coun- 
trymen, or countrywomen, without distinction of 
class. The Embessy had done all that could be 
done for an American lady traveling without in- 
troductions. But however rich and accom- 
plished, however beantiful the two girls im her 
train, Mrs. Girdwood conld not be presented at 
Court, her antecedents not being known. 


It is true a point might have been strained in 
her favor ; but the American Ambassador of that 
day was as true a toadeater to England’s aristoc- 
racy as could have been found in England itself, 
and equally fearful of becoming compromised by 
his introductions, 

We need not give his name. The reader skill- 
ful in diplomatic records can no doubt guess it. 

Under these clrcumtances, the ambitious widow 
had to submit to a disappointment. 

She found little difficulty in obtaining introduc- 
tions to England’s commonality. Her riches 
secured this. But the gentry—these were even 
less accessible than the exclusives of Newport— 
the J.’s, and the L.’s, and the B.’s. Titled or un- 
titled, they were all the same. She discovered, 
that a simple country squire was as unapproacha- 
ble as a peer of the realm—earl, marquis, or 
duke ! 

** Never mind, my girls!” was her consolatory 
speech, to daughter and niece, when the scales 
first fell from her eyes. “ His lordship will soon 
be here, and then it will be all right.” 

* His lordship” meant Mr. Swinton, who had 
promised to follow them in the “ next steamaw.” 

But the next steamer came with no such name 
as Swinton on its passenger list, nor any one 
bearing the title of “lord.” 

Ana the next, and the next, and some half 
dozen others, and still no Swinton, either re- 
ported by the papers, or calling at the Clarendon 
Hotel! 

Could an accident have happened to the noble- 
man, traveling incognito? Or, what caused more 
chagrin to Mrs. Girdwood to conjecture, had he 
forgotten his promise? 

In either case he ought to have written. A gen- 
tleman would have done so—unless dead, 

But no such death had been chronicled in the 
newspapers. It could not have escaped the no- 
tice of the retail storekeeper’s widow, who each 
day read the London Times, and with care 
its list of arrivals. 

She became at length convinced, that the accom- 
plished nobleman accidentally picked up in New- 
port, and afterwards entertained by her in her 
Fifth Avenue house in New York, was either no 
nobleman at all, or if one, had returned to his 
own country under another traveling name, and 
was there fighting shy of her acquaintance! 

It was but poor comfort, that many of her own 
eountrymen—traveiers like themselves—every day 
called upon them; among others Messrs, Lucas 
and Spiller—such was the cognomen of Mr, 
Lucas’s friend, who, also on a tour of travel, had 
lately arrived in England. 

But neither of them had brought any intelli- 
gence, such as Mrs, Girdwood sought. Neither 
knew anything of the whereabouts of Mr. Swinton! 

They had not scen him since the occasion of 
that dinner in the Fifth Avenue house; nor had 
they heard of him again! 

It was pretty cloar then he had come to Eng- 
land, and was “cutting” them—that is, Mrs. 
Girdwood and her girls. 

This was the mother’s reflection, 

The thought was enough to drive her out of the 
country; and out of it she determined to go, partly 
in scareh of that title for her daughter, she had 
come to Europe to obtain; and partly to com- 
plete, what some of her countrymen are said to 
call, the “‘ Ew-répean tower!” 

To this the daughter was indifferent, while the 
niece of course made no objection. 

They proceeded upon their travels, 





CHAPTER XXIX—THE LOST LOED. 

Tren days after Mrs. Girdwood had taken her 
doparture from the Clarendon Hotel, a gentleman 
presented himself to the door-porter of that select 
hostelry, and put the following inquiry : 

“Is there a family stopping here, by name 
Girdwood—a middle-aged lady, with two younger 
—her daughter and niece; a negro woman for their 
servant ?” 

“There was such a fambly—about two weeks 
ago. They've paid their bill, and gone away.” 

The janitor laid emphasis on the paying of the 
bill. It was his best evidence of the respecta- 
bility of the departed guests. 

** Do you know where they’ve gone ?” 

“Haven't an idea, sir. They left no address. 
They ’pear to be Yankees—’Mericans, I mean,” 
said the man, correcting himself, in tear of giving 
offense. ‘* Very respectable people—ladies, in- 
deed—’specially the young ’uns, I daresay they’ve 
gone back to the States. That’s what I’ve heerd 
them call their country.” 

“To the States! Surely not ?” said the stranger, 
half questioning himself, ‘ How long since they 
left the hotel ?” 

“About a fortnight ago—there or thereabout. 
I can look at the book and tell you.” 

** Pray do!” 

The cerberus of the Clarendon—to an humble 
applicant for admission into that aristocratic 
establishment not much milder than he of the 
seven heads—turned into his box, and commenced 
examining the register of departures, 

He was influenced to this civility by the aspect 
of the individual who made the request, To all 
appearance a “reg’lar gentleman,” was the re- 
flection he had indulged in. 

‘Departures on the 25th,” spoke he, reading 
from the register : ‘‘ Lord S—— and Lady 8-— ; 
the Hon. Augustus Stanton; the Duchess of 
P——; Mrs. Girdwood and fambly—that’s them, 
They left on the 25th, sir.” 

“The 25th. At what hour?” 

** Well, that I can’t remember. You see, there’s 
60 many goin’ and comin’. From their name 
being high up on the list, [ d’say they went bya 
mornin’ train,” 

** You’re sure they left no note for any one?” 

“Tcan ask inside. What name?” 

**Swinton—Mr. Richard Swinton.” 

“Seems to me they inquired for that name, 
several times, Yes, the old lady did—the mother 
of the young ladies, I mean. I'll see if there’s a 


j note.” 








The man slippered off toward the office, in the 
interior of the hotel; leaving Mr. Swinton, for it 
was he, upon the door mat, 

The countenance of the ex-guardsman, that had 
turned suddenly blank, again brightened up. It 
was at least gra to know that he had been 
inquired for. It was to be hoped there was @ 
note, that would put him on their trace of travel. 

‘No; not any,” was the chilling response that 
came out from the official oracle. ‘None what- 
ever.” 

** You say they made inquiries for a Mr. Swinton. 
Was it from yourself, may I ask ?” 

The question was put seductively, accompanied 
by the holding out of a cigar-case. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the flattered official, 
accepting the offered weed. “The inquiries 
were sent down to me from their rooms. It was 
to ask, if a Mr. Swinton had called, or left any 
card. They also asked about a lord. They didn’t 
give his name. There wasn’t any lord—leastwise 
not for them.” 

“‘Were there any gentlemen in the habit of 
visiting them? You'll find that cigar a good one— 
I’ve just brought them across the Atlantic. Take 
another? Such weeds are rather scarce here in 
London.” 

“You're very kind, sir. Thank you!” and the 
official helped himself to a second, 

“Oh, yes; there were several gentlemen used 
to come see them. I don’t think any of them 
were lords, though. They might be. The ladies 
*peared to be very respectable people, Id’say 
highly respectable.” 

“Do you know the address of any of these 
gentlemen? I ask the question because the 
ladies are relatives of mine, and I might perhaps 
find out from some of them where they are 
gone.” 

“*They were all strangers to me; and to the 
hotel. I’ve been at this door for ten years, and 
never saw one of them before.” 

**Can you recollect how any of them looked ?” 

“Yes; there was one who came often, and 
used to go out with the ladies, A thick-set gent 
with lightish hair, and round full face, Sometimes 
there was a thin-faced man along with him, a 
younger gent. They used to take the two young 
ladies a-ridin’—to Rotten Row ; and I think to the 
opera.” 

“Did you learn their names?” 

‘No, sir, They used to go and come without 
giving a card; only the first time, and I didn’t 
notice what name was on it. ‘hey would ask if 
Mrs. Girdwood was in, and then go up-stairs 
to the suite of rooms occupied by the famby. 
They ‘peared to be intimate friends.” 

Swinton saw he had got all the information 
the man was capable of imparting. He turned 
to go out, the hall-keeper obsequiously holding 
the door. 

Another question occurred to him. 

“Did Mrs. Girdwood say anything about 
coming back here—to the hotel I mean?” 

“IT don’t know, sir. If you stopa minute I'll 
ask.” 

Another journey to the oracle inside ; another 
negative response. 

“* This is cursed luck!” hissed Swinten through 
his teeth, as he descended the hotel steps, and 
stood upon the flags below. ‘“ Cursed luck!” he 
repeated, as with despondent look and slow, irre- 
solute tread he turned up the street of “our best 
shopkeepers.” 

“Lucas with them to a certainty, and that 
other squirt! I might have known it, from their 
leaving New York, without telling me where they 
were going. They must have followed by the 
very next steamer; and hang me, if I don’t 
begin to think, that that visit to the gambling 
house was a trap—a preconceived plan to deprive 
me of the chance of getting over atter her! By 
the living G—— it has succeeded! Here I am, 
after months spent in struggling to make up the 
paltry passage money! And here they are not; 
and God knows where they are. Ourse upon the 
crooked luck !” 

Mr. Swinton’s reflections will explain why he 
had not sooner reported himself at the Bond 
street hotel, and show the mistake Mrs. Gird- 
wood had made, in supposing ke had “cut” 
them. 

The thousand dollars deposited in the New York 
Jaro bank was all the money he had in the world; 
and after taking stock of wlat might be raised 
upon his wife’s jewelry, most of which was already 
under the collateral mortgage of the three golden 
gloves, it was found it would only pay ocean 
passage for one! 

As Fan was determined not to be left behind— 
Broadway having proved less congenial than 
Regent street—the two had to stay in America, 
till the price of two cabin tickets could be ob- 
tained, 

With all Mr. Swinton’s talent in the “ mani- 
pulation of pasteboard,” it cost him months to ob- 
tain them. 

His triend Lucas gone away, he found no more 
pigeons in America—only hawks! 

The land of liberty was not the land for him. 
Its bird of freedom, type of the falcon tribe, 
seemed too truly emblematic of its people—cer- 
tainly of those with whom he had come in con- 
tact—and as soon as he could get together 
enough to pay for a pair of Cunard tickete— 
recond class at that—he took departure for a 
clime more congenial, both to himself and his 
beloved. 

They had arrived in London with little more 
than the clothes they stood in ; and taken lodgings 
in that cheap, semi-genteel neighborhoed where 
almost every street, square, park, place, and ter- 
race, has got Westbourne for its name. 

Toward this quarter Mr. Swinton turned his 
face, after reaching the head of Bond street ; and 
taking a twopenny “bus,” he was soon after set 
down at the Royal Oak, at no great distance trom 
his suburban domicile. 

7 * > * * ” 


“They’re gone!” he exclaimed, stepping inside 





the late taken apartments, and addressing him- 
self to a beautiful woman, their sole occupant. 

It was “Fan,” in a silk gown, somewhat 
chafed and stained, but once more a woman’s 
dress! Fan, with her splendid hair almost 
grown again—Fan no longer disguised as a valet, 
but restored to the dignity of a wife ! 

“Gone! From London, do you mean? Or 
only the hotel ?” 

The question told of her being still in her hus- 
band’s confidence, 

** From both.” ° 

‘But you know where, don’t you?” ~- 

“ I don’t.” 

*€ Do you think they’ve left England?” 

**T don’t know what to think. They've left the 
Clarendon on the 25th of last month—ten days 
ago. And who do you suppose has been there— 
back and forward to see them ?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

** Guess |” 

*T can’t.” 

She could have given a guess. She had o 
thought, but she kept it in her own heart, as 
about the same man, she had kept other thoughts 
before, Had she spoken it, she would have said, 
Maynard. 

She said nothing, leaving her husbaad to ex- 
plain. 

He did so, at once undeceiving her. 

“Well, it was Lucas. That thick-skulled brute 
we met in Newport, and afterward in New York.” 

‘“* Aye; better you had never seen him in either 
place. He proved a useless companion, Dick.” 

“T know all that. PerbapsI shall get square 
with him yet.” 

“So they’ve gone; and that, I suppose, will 
be the end of it. Well, let it be ; I don’t care, I’m 
contented enough to be once more in dear Old 
England !” 

** In cheap lodgings like this ?” 

‘In anything. A hovel here is preferable to 
palace in America! Id rather live in a London 
garret, in these mean lodgings, if you like, than 
be mistress of that Fifth avenue house you were 
so delighted to dine in, I hate their republican 
country !” 

The sentiment was appropriate to a pretty 
“ horsebreaker.” 

‘I'll be the owner of it yet,” said Swinton, re- 
ferring not to the country, but the Fifth avenue 
house. ‘I'll own it, if I have to spend ten years 
in carrying out the speculation.” 

You still intend going on with it then?” 

“Of course Ido, Why should f give it up?” 

“Perhaps you’ve lost the chance. This Mr. 
Lucas may have got intothelady’s good graces?” 

“Bah! I’ve nothing to fear from him—the 
common-looking brute! He’s after her, no doubt. 
What of that? I take it he’s not the style to 
make much way with Miss Julix Girdwood. Be- 
sides, I’ve reason to know the 1. 0 hor won't have 
it. If I’ve lost the chance in uay other way, I 
may thank you for it, madam.” 

“Me! And how, I should like to know?” 

“But for youl might have been here months 
ago ; in good time to have taken steps against 
their departure; or still better, found some excuse 
for going along with them. That’s what 1 could 
have done. It’s the time we have lost—in getting 
together the cash to buy tickets for two.” 

“Indeed! And I’m answerable for that, I eup- 
pose? I think I made up my share, You seem 
to forget the selling of my gold watch, my rings 
and bracelets—even to my poor pencil-case |” 

** Who gave them to you?” 

“Indecfl! It’s like you to remember it! I wish 
I had never accepted them.” 

And I that I had never given them.” 

* Wretch !” 

“Oh! you’re very good at calling pames—ugly 
ones, too,” 

*T’ll call you ax uglier still—coward !” 

This stung him. Perhaps the only epithet that 
would ; for he not only felt that it was true, but 
that his wife knew it. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, turning sud- 
denly red. 

‘*What I say: that you’re a coward—you know 
you are? You can safely insult a woman; but 
when a man stands up you daren’t—no, you 
daren’t say boh to a goose. Remember May- 
nard!” 

It was the first time the taunt had been openly 
pronounced ; though on more than one occasion 
since the scenes in Newport, she had thrown out 
hints of a knowledge of that scheme by which he 
had avoided meeting the man named. He sup- 
posed she had only supicions, and could know 
nothing of that letter delivered too late. He had 
taken great pains to conceal the circumstances, 
From what she now said, it was evident she 
knew all. 

And she did: for James, the waiter, and other 
servants, had imparted to her the gossip of the 
hotel’; and this, joined to her own observation 
of what had transpired, gave the whole story. 
The suspicion that she knew it had troubled 
Swinton—the certainty maddened him. 

“Say that again!” he cried, springing to his 
feet, “‘say it again, and by G——, Ill smash in 
your ekull !” 

With the threat he bad raised one of the cane 
chairs, and held it over her head. 

Throughout their oft-repeated quarrels, it had 
never before come to this—the crisis of a threat- 
ened blow. 

She was neither large nor strong—only beauti- 
fal—while the bully was both. But she did not 
believe he intended to strike ; and she felt that to 
quail would be to acknowledge herself conquered. 
Even to fail replying to the deflance. 

She did so, with additional acerbity. 

“Say what again? Remomber Maynard? [ 
needn’t say it; you're not likely to forget him !” 

The words had scarce passed from her lips be- 
fore she regretted them. At least ahe had rea- 
son: for with a crash, the chair came down upon 
her head, and she was etruck prostrate upon the 
floor! 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON CONSULTING WITH HIS COUNSEL IN HIS BUSINESS OFFICE, AT THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON—PREPARING THE ANSWER TO THE ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT — FROM A 
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SANS CCEUR. 


1 was born to be a rich man’s bride, 
My father’s rugged kinsmen said ; 
I was reckless and clever, and fair beside, 
Like my lady mother, who rashly wed. 
Reckless and clever, and very fair, 
The village beauties hated me then, 
For my pensive eyes, and my amber hair, 
Had worked sad mischief among the men. 


I fancy they knew that I played them false, 
That I laughed at the flames I helped to fan ; 
That I took them only to practice a waltz 
Before the dance of my life began. 
And yet thé¢y searched tor a woman’s heart, 
As the miner sifts the sandy grains, 
Until I was weary rehearsing the part, 
And longed for a guerdon worth my pains, 


It came one evening—a moneyed beau— 
Sallow with cities, and worn with wine ; 
He was “doing the pastoral, you know,” 
Had learned of our lodge—that the sport was 
fine— 
I counted the creature a costly prize ; 
There was scanty fuel to start a flame, 
But I knew of the magic in my eyes, 
So gathered my glances and piayed my game. 


The odds were strong against me. Life 
Had grown to him a feast forlorn— 
A banquet broken up with strife— 
Lit by the mockery of morn. 
To him most women wore a mask 
(As every rose conceals a sting), 
From such as spurn, to such as ask 
All trinkets but the wedding-ring. 


I pleased him from the first—a slight, 
Indifferent fancy, it is true— 

But one [ trained and guided right, 
And nurtured as it slowly grew. 

I had no hope of winning love 
Beyond a witchery of the eye, 

And yet the meshes that I wove 
Were tightened to the marriage tie. 


Heigho! the scene was shilted then, 
And I had left the life I loathed, 
To hold my own with women and men, 
Daintily fed and richly clothed. 
The thing was clever tliat I had done, 
And the world was ready with smile and stare, 
AndI spent the money I had won, 
And queened it over the proudest there, 


Right merrily I have lived, and well, 
Careless of cavil, deaf to blame, 

But not the falsest tongue can tell 
A slanderous story to my shame. 

Iam growing old my enemies say, 
But the passion of youth is in me still, 

And of jewels and flowers, and all things gay, 
I fear I shall never have tound my till. 


Men are gathering round me yet, 
Of every age, and every clime, 

And many remember, and few forget 
The bright bewitchment of my smile. 


I have conquered the world, and [ll hold the 
place 
That I toiied to attain and builded high, 
Ruining men with my handsome face, 


And living on flattery till I die. 


EDITH CHAU!.CEY’S TEMPTATION. 

*“Wewux, Marie, whut is it?” 

Editi Chauncey addressed the maid, who stood 
at the door of her boudoir. 

“The dress from Renaille’s, madame.” 

‘Did Renaille herself come with it ?” 

** Yes, madame ; and she requested to be allowed 
a moment’s conversation with you.” 

‘Show her up, Marie.” 

There was the least quiver in Mrs Chauncey’s 
voice as she uttered these words ; nor did Marie’s 
keen eyes fail to notice how suddenly pale her 
mistress had grown at the announcement of the 
modiste’s presence below stairs. 

When her maid had gone, Mrs, Chauncey flung 
aside the novel she had been reading, and leaned 
back wearily in her sumptuous, tufted easy-chair, 
There was a look of sad perplexity on that oval, 
clear-tinted, almost faultlessly beautiful face ; and 
the little daintily-slippered foot was nervously 
tapping the cushion placed beneath it. Strangely 
out of keeping with the luxury and elegance of 
the roum in which she sat, seemed this troubled 
demeanor of its occupant. Elaborately-carved 
dressing-tables, on which rested all the most 
reckerché accompaniments of a modern toilet ; 
two massive full-length mirrora gleaming out 
from the dark purple hangings that covered the 
walls; a superb gilded escritoir, in the style of 
Louis Quatorze ; a proiusio: of costly bric-d-brae 
ornaments on the mantel—.hese were a few of 
the many attractive features belonging to the 
chamber in which we find Mrs, Chauncey, at four 
o'clock on the afternoon of a chilly January day. 
The wife of one of our most wealthy New York 
merchants, the acknowledged leader of the gay 
circle in which she moved, accustomed, since 
her marriage, to the gratification of each 
whim, however extravagant, that money could 
afford, Edith Chauncey’s position in life, at 
the age of twenty-five, was judged by her 
friends to the last degree an enviable one. But I 
question seriously whether the look of mingled 
annoyance and bewilderment which her counten- 
ance now wore would not bave modified the 


opinion of any who might have wi nessed it, 
and persuaded them into the different ef that 
even such a favorite of foriune as Mrs. Ciauncey 
was not without her occasional troubies, after all. 

Madame Re: «ble modiste, was 
goon conducted ' vrdered, to the 


boudoir of her we: tomer, She was a tall, 


and rather ungraceful lreuchwoman, with a sal- 


low face and sharp black eyes, whose penetrating 
expression was far from agreeable. Bat her 
usually grim mouth was softened with the most 
amiable of smiles as she unfolded the newly-com- 
pleted ball-dress for Edith to look upon. 

Mrs. Chauncey turned an indifferent glance to- 
ward the glossy folds of pearl-colored satin, with 
their gossamer-like trimmings of point d’Alengon, 
as Madame Renaille held up the superb garment 
for her inspection. 

“IT suppose you have made that slight altera- 
tion I wanted?” she remarked, in a hurried sort 
of tone. ‘ You know I called to look at the dress 
yesterday, Madame Renaille, and directed that 
the trimming on the skirt should be lowered a 
little. Ah, yes; I see you have carried out my 
directions. Marie”—this to her maid, who stood 
in rapt contemplation of the ball-dress—“ you 
may go now; I shall not want you until five 
o'clock.” 

Left alone with Madame Renaille, Mrs, Chaun- 
cey turned her eyes, for the first time since the 
modiste’s entrance, full upon the sallow, smiling 
face,” 

‘Now, Renaille,” she said, speaking in perfectly 
firm and decisive tones, ‘‘ what brought you here ? 
It wasn’t that garment; you knew that I was 
pleased with it, for I told you so yesterday. You 
are notin the habit of bringing articles to your 
customers in this sort of style.” 

“T trust madame is not offended,” answered 
Renaille, with an admirable counterfeit of hu- 
mility in face and tone, ‘“‘Many ladies would 
have considered it a compliment——” 

“Nonsense, Renaille!” interrupted Mrs. Chaun- 
cey. ‘You and I know each other too well for 
any such absurb talk as this. I will tall why this 
visit was paid to-day,” she went on, a little ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ since you don’t choose to come out with 
the bold truth yourself.” 

But, madame——” 

** You come to present that bill of yours—don’t 
deny it. You have heard Mr. Chauncey’s pro- 
bable failure rumored and discussed by the 
gossipers who frequent your establishment, and 
you are determined, whatever happens, to put 
yourself out of danger. You are a cautious wo- 
man, Renaille. They say rats always desert a 
house when it is about to fall; I look upon you 
to-day very much in the light of one of those 
interesting quadrupeds, Let me see your bill ?” 

‘* Madame is sarcastic,” simpered Renaille, pro- 
ducing a neatly-folded paper from her pocket as 
she spoke, and handing it to her custcmer. 

Edith gave a glance at the amount, turned a 
shade paler, and said, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion : 

**You must wait until next week, Renaille, for 
the payment of this. My account for the present 
month is already overdrawn.” 

There was not the vestige of a smile, now, on 
the modiste’s face, the mouth had all its dis- 
tinctive grimness back again, 

**Madame Chauncey, it is impossible. I must 
have the money to-day.” 

Edith’s eyes flashed. 

“‘Renaille, you are impertinent, and I request 
you to leave the house. Do you presume to 
suspect that——” 

“I suspect nothing, madame,” was the polite 
reply. ‘But this money, which you will agree 
that [have fairly earned, is needed to pay my 
rent to-morrow. Good afternoon, madame; I 
shall call this evening, punctually at nine o’clock.” 

And, with an exceedingly low courtesy, the irre- 
pressible modiste quitted Edith’s boudoir. 





A HALF-HoUR after Madame Renaille’s depar- 
ture, Ralph Chauncey entered his wife’s apart- 
ment, He was a man of about forty years old, 
possessed of a fine commanding figure, and a 
face naturally genial and pleasant in expression. 
But it bore a look, now, of the deepest care. 

For some moments no word was spoken be- 
tween husband and wife. Presently Edith said, 
glancing toward a tiny ormolu clock on the 
mantel : 

‘You are home rather early, Ralph.” 

Yes.” 

A short silence, and then he spoke again : 

“Edith, I am afraid it is all up with Chauncey 
& Co. Nothing that I see at present can help our 
note from being protested to-morrow morning.” 

“T am sure that it’s half my fault, Ralph,” she 
said, rising from her chair and walking nervously 
up and down the room, “ 1 have been extravagant 
—thoughtless——” 

‘‘Hush, Edith,” interrupted Ralph Chauncey ; 
“‘T will not hear you blame yourself for the ex- 
travagance in which I upheld you. The evil is 
done—it cannot be remedied. We must put the 
best possible face on matters, and try in every 
way to keep the whole affair a secret at the ball 
this evening. For there is a hope——” 

* A hope,” said Edith, eagerly. 

“But avery faint one,” Ralph Chauncey went 
on; “so faint that I scarcely dire to entertain it, 
though Williamson, my partner, is more san- 
guine. If we receive certain news from Phila- 
delphia to-night it may free us from present 
difficulties.” 

“You only say this to cheer me for the wretched 
task of entertaining those two hundred people 
this evening, Ralph.” Edith smiled in a melan- 
choly way. ‘“ Never fear my betraying a word of 
the truth.” 

At seven o’clock a superb basket of flowers was 
brought into Edith’s room by the maid Marie. It 
was not the first gift in flowers that she had re- 
ceived from her numerous admiring friends that 
evening, but it was by far the handsomest. 
Accompanying the basket was a short note, one 
glance at the handwriting of which made Edith 
Chauncey’s heart beat quicker and sent a tinge of 
color to her checks, 

‘*How imprudent for him to send this note,” 
she murmured, when, on Marie’s disappearance, 
she broke tbe seal. ‘Serle Maitland knows that 





he is the only man of whose attentions Halph ever 
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dreamed of being jealous, and yet he boldly 
writes to me like this.” 

The contents of the note were short, and to the 
purpose : 

“T find it impossible to be at your house this 
evening before twelve o’clock. Will you be in the 
conservatory at that hour? Do not refuse; I 
have something important to say. “8. ML” 





As Eprra stood a few hours later in the drawing- 
rooms of her spacious Fifth Avenue mansion, and 
received the guests who thronged it through 
the open doors, it was the universal opinion that 
her beauty, her grace and her calm, thorough- 
bred self-possession formed a most dazzling 
picture of loveliness. The entertainment was 
conducted on that scale of costliness for which 
the Chaunceys had become renowned in fashion- 
able circles, but more than one malicious remark 
relative to the approaching failure of him who 
gave it waa passed among the crowds in attend- 
ance. Of such remarks, however, E ith and her 
husband were of course ignorant, though it is 
probable that the despondent feelings of both 
could not have been augmented by hearing them. 
To Edith this ball seemed an everlasting farewell 
to the gay life she had led since her marriage 
with Ralph Chauncey. She felt that with to- 
morrow all participation in the luxuries that had 
surrounded her for the past five years must 
begin gradually to cease. And how could she 
bear the sacrifice of so much that it had grown 
with her a second nature to enjoy? How could 
she endure a downfall from that proud, envied 
position of Society’s acknowledged queen? The 
mere thought of poverty at an hour like this—an 
hour when she was receiving the homage of men 
and the smiles of women—sickened her to the 
soul, ‘‘ Better,” she thought to herself, de- 
jectedly—though her outward demeanor gave no 
token of inward wretchedness—‘“‘ better I had 
never known these triumphs than that I should 
lose them at last !” 

Happening a few moments before twelve o'clock 
to enter the spacious marbled hall, where, behind 
a perfect parapet of hot-house flowers, the 
musicians of the evening were stationed, and 
whence issued the most voluptuous music in the 
shape of waltz, redowa, or galop—happening, I 
say, to enter the hall, a sight met Edith Chaun- 
cey’s eyes that sent the color to her face in 
mingled rage and mortification. There sat 
Renaille, grim as Medusa, and in the most con- 
spicuous position she could command. The 
modiste’s word had been faithfully kept. At 
precisely nine o’clock—a few moments after 
Edith and her husband had descended into the 
bali-room to receive their guests—Madame Re- 
naille had arrived. Two messages had been sent 
by her, since her arrival, to the lady of the house, 
but either through the negligence of the servants 
with whom they had be enentrusted, or from the 
fact of Edith’s being too much occupied at the 
time they were sent to her, no notice had as yet 
been taken of Madame Renaille’s presence in the 
hall, But the grim expression of countenance 
which the modiste now wore was the result of a 
third message—very emphatically worded—which 
had been dispatched to no less a person than Mr, 
Chauncey himself, That Edith’s husband had 
heard this message Renaille was very sure, as she 
had herself watched its effect upon him through 
the open door of the ball-room. On receiving her 
bill, which the servant had been instructed to 
hand him, he had immediately withdrawn into a 
small apartment adjoining the conservatory, 
where, as Madame Renaille had reason to know, 
every facility was kept for drawing up her re- 
quired check. Hence the triumphant grimness 
of the irrepressible Renaille. She had conquered. 
She had proved herself a character not to be im- 
posed upon. In a few moments she would leave 
the house victorious. 

Edith, on seeing her modiste placidly seated in 
the hall, instantly passed into the drawing-room 
again, and stood perfectly still for a moment or 
two, feeling every particle of her woman’s wit 
deserting her at so trying and unlooked-for a 
situation. She had never dreamed that Renaille 
would keep her absurd promise about calling that 
night. But now that she was here, how could 
she be persuaded to leave? Dare she ask Ralph 
for the money after what she had heard from him 
already on the subject of ruin and failure? But, 
on the other hand, would not this measure be 
preferable to the open disgrace which might 
result from certain people observing Renaille’s 
presence in the house? And what was more likely 
than that this determined woman would boldly 
proclaim to some of her friends, as they passed 
by on their way to the drawing-room, for what 
reason her dogged sentinelship was maintained ? 

Suddenly Edith felt a hand clasping hers, and 
looked up to meet the eyes of Serle Maitland fixed 
in admiration upon her face. He was a superbly 
handsome man, this Serle Maitiand, and a man 
who had ever used his beauty—the one advantage 
he possessed—with dangerous, I may almost say 
unscrupulous motives in thecapture of whatever 
woman’s heart his whim or fancy directed. A 
very Antinous of the ball-room, skilled in every 
intricacy of flirtation, bent upon gratifying his 
vanity by what he chose to term difficult con- 
quests, rather proud of the notoriety which a 
certain duel while in Paris had bestowed upon 
him, purse-proud, extravagant, a well-bred roué, 
and at bottom avery worthless character, such 
was the man who for several weeks past had paid 
his devotions to Ralph Chauncey’s wife. I am not 
sure that Edith was thorougfily unaffected by 
these devotions—indeed, it would be much nearer 
the truth to say that Serle Maitland had been the 
first to warp her heart from the love and allegi- 
ance which she had until now bestowed upon 
Ralph as the most noble of husbands, But, upto 
the present time, notliing unwifely, nothing “‘im- 
proper” (to use the stereotyped phraseology of 
her fashionable friends) had marked Mrs. Chaun- 
cey’s conduct. 





“You nad forgotten our engagement,” Serle 





Maitland said, “‘or rather you did not intend to 
keep it. Donotsay ‘no’, It is already five min- 
utes past twelve, and you were occupied, I am 
sure, with far different thoughts from any in 
which Imight hope to have a place.” 

A slight color dyed Edith’s face. 

“Ido not understand you,” she said, rather 
coldiy. “‘ There was no engagement, Mr. Maitland, 
The note which accompanied your flowers—a gift 
for which I cannot thank you sufficiently, by the 
way—contained merely a request.” 

**Which you refused to grant.” 

“On the contrary, I intended to grant it. But 
my time has been so taken up with arrivals that—” 

He interrupted her. 

** A late hour for arrivals, Mrs. Chauncey. Say 
rather, departures. But perhaps you can find a 
more convenient excuse for not meeting me in 
the conservatory, as I was bold enough to write.” 

** You are scarcely in a compli:neutary mood this 
evening,” Edith answered, with ashade of annoy- 
anceinher tone. ‘I will be truthful, howevers 
and say that neither arrivals nor departures oc™ 
cupied my thoughts.” 

He laughed. Serle Maitland rather prided him- 
self on his laugh, whic was as musical as a flute. 

‘I know very well of what you were thinking,” 
he answered, 

Edith glanced up at his smiling face with almost 
an expression of terror in her own. Was it possi- 
ble that the odious Renaille could have waylaid 
him in the hall with her horrid story about the 
unpaid bill ? 

‘If you will come into the conservatory,” he 
said, offering her his arm, “I will tell you, Mrs. 
Chauncey, of what you were thinking when 1 took 
your hand a moment ago.” 

And shcrtly afterward Serle Maitiand and Edith 
were strolling together through the perfumed 
dimness of the conservatory. Neither spoke for 
some moments after they entered the place 
each waiting for the other to begin. Serle Mait- 
land’s fashionable career had taught him that 
silence is often of more value during a flirtation 
than the most eloquent words can possibly prove. 
But to-night he had a different reason for remain- 
ing quiet. He wished Edith to open their conver- 
sation with some remark relative to his late prom- 
ise in the ball-room. 

He had not long to wait. Presently Mrs. Chaun- 
cey said in low tones, that trembled a little : 

**Suppose you do tell me, Mr. Maitland, of what 
I was really thinking when we met.” 

“Of that stupid wretch in the hall—that abom- 
inable Madame What’s-her-name!” said Serle, 
carelessly. 

The arm that lay within Serle Maitland’s quiv 
ered slightly, but Edith said almost at the same 
instant, andin perfectly calm tones: 

“Madame whom? You surely don’t mean poor 
Renaille, Mr. Maitland? She is the only woman 
Inoticed in the hall, and I cannot understand how 
she could possibly engage my thoughts. 

“Would you mind informing me why she is 
here this evening ?” 

Edith knew that his eyes were fixed intently on 
her face as he put the question. 

‘* Why, the creature asked permission, I believe, 
to sit there in the hall and watch the ladies’ 
dresses,” Edith replied, with admirably-feigned 
carclessness of manner. 

**Mra. Chauncey, that is not true.” 

“Mr. Maitland, you are daringly insolent. I 
am going back to the ball-room.” 

She withdrew her arm from his, but he 
caught her hand and held it with no weak grasp. 
Athriilshot through Edith Chauncey’s heart as 
her eyes met his, fixcd upon her with all the 
burning intensity of a great passion. She knew 
the whole truth, then, if she had never guessed 
it before. This man loved her, and she bad en- 
couraged that love. Then she forgot everything 
—wifehood, honor, dignity, and stood hstening to 
the music of his deep voice as he whispered with- 
in her ear that from which she ought loathingly 
to have shrunk, 

“Edith,” he murmured, kissing passionately 
the hand which he held, “‘ you must hear me now. 
It is too late to think of pausing in what I have 
to say, and somehow your dazzling veauty this 
evening has made me bolder and more reckless 
than I have ever felt before. Your misfortunes, 
too—the coming ruin of your husband—the 
thought of how bitter your future must be, with 
its dethronements, its disenchantments, and the 
knowledge that it is in my poor power to aid you 
—all this, I say, emboldens me to declare my love. 
Yes, Edith, my love. You have guessed how all- 
absorbing that was, or you wou'd not have en- 
couraged it with—at least your pity. Grant me 
one favor, I beseech you. Allow me to help you 
in your present troubles. I know why Madame 
Renaille is here to-night ; honor me by putting 
in my hands the responsibility of her immediate 
dismissal.” 

**You mean, Mr. Maitland-——” 

**Let me draw up a check for the amount she 
demands, and present her with it before she has 
the opportinity of making any awkward disclos- 
ures to your friends.” 

Several momeats later Serle Maitland was 
seated at an escritor, in the little room adjoin- 
ing the conservatory, and Edith Chauncey stood 
at his side, pale and motionless, For the first 
time since Maitland had spoken those bold, un- 
lawful words, conscience and self-respect had be- 
gun to reassert their influence. The exigency 
might be pressing, the temptstion strong, but 
had she any right to yield? Was she not selling 
herself to Serle Maitland? She, the wife of an- 
otber man, whose name had as yet been beyond 
all reproaci), about whom not even the falsest 
tongue had dared to breathe a slanderous story ? 
Was not poverty, even beggary itself, preferable 
to the commission of so unholy a sacrilege? She 
was about to arrest Maitland’s hand as he sat 
writing the check for Madame Renailie, when the 
voice of her husband sounded from the doorway. 

* Edith, may I speak with you for a moment? 
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Mr. Maitland will excuse you; I have but a word 
or two to say.” 

The blush of shame was hot on Mrs. Chauncey’s 
cheeks as she came forward to where her hus- 
band was standing. But the old, happy-hearted, 
genial look had returned to Ralph Chauncey’s 
face, and the words he whispered in Edith’s ear 
made her start with delighted surprise. 

** Williamson was right after all, my dear, and 
a telegram has arrived from Philadelphia this 
evening, just in time to save us with the glorious 
news it contained. Whatever bills are presented 
to Chauncey & Co, to-morrow morning will meet 
with our promptest payment. And now, my dear, 
I have a favor to ask of you. Never patronize 
that impertinent woman, Madame Renaille, again. 
You will probably not believe me when I tell you 
that she had the audacity to send me her bill a 
short time since, accompanied by the most insult- 
ing message. I have paid the creature, but for- 
bidden her from ever entering the house again. 
Au revoir for the present, my dear. I promised to 
see Mrs, L—— to her carriage. She was looking 
for you, by-the-way, to bid good-evening.” 

And Ralph left his wife standing motionless in 
the doorway, with tears of thankfulness in her 
beautiful eyes, and a biiter remorse at her heart. 

“*Mrs, Chauncey—Edith—the check is drawn.” 

It was Maitland’s voice, and Edith, on hearing 
it, walked quietiy up to where he stood, and took 
the paper from his outstretche] hand. 

“I am grateful for your kindness,” she said, 
speaking with an icy hauteur, and tearing the 
check into minute fragments while she spoke, 
**but present circumstances render this favor of 
yours quite unnecessary, Mr. Maitland. The spirit 
in which it was offered, however, deserves my 
warmest thanks.” 

And leaving Serle Maitland stupefied with as- 
tonishment and chagrin, Edith swept from the 
apartment like an insulted empress. 

From that night it was generally observed 
among the “fashionables” who formed Edith 
Chauncey’s circle of friends that the intimacy 
between herself and Mr, Serle Maitland had come 
to an abrupt termination; various rumors were 
afloat as to the cause of their disagreement, but 
the truth was always kept a secret by the two 
people whom it chicfly concerned, each remem- 
bering it with sensations of poignant shame. 
With one it was the shame of iznominious defeat; 
with the other, that of severe repentance. And so 
the hour which saved Ralph Chauncey’s credit 
saved also the honor of his wife, 








AN OLD MAID’S ADVENTURE. 


THE events Iam about to chronicle will doubt- 
less provoke a smile from those who have no faith 
in hairbreadth escapes and believe the days of 
adventure to have passed; but this one remark- 
able incident in a monotonous life was in every 
degree as trying to my nerves, as the rides upon 
the backs of dragons, and nights spent in en- 
ehanted castles, were to the heroines of our pina. 
fore days, 

Reader, I belong to the much abused sisterhood 
of old maids ; a sad fact to relate, but one which 
I do not pretend to oppose or deny. I merely an- 
nounce it that I may be accused of no girlish fears 
and foolishness, and I add strength to the an- 
nouncement by the assurance that I have gained 
a reputation for a more than womanly degree 
of courage and presence of mind. Picture to 
yourself a little plain old maid, who pursues the 
“even tenor of her way” with hardly a glance 
from those who jostle against her in Jife’s march ; 
a demure, quiet body, who fears very little in this 
world, with not a particle of romance in her 
nature, and I think you will acknowledge, with me, 
that my one adventure was remarkable. A word 
more of myself, and Iam done. Several years of 
my life have been spent as companion to ladies of 
high rank ; not a very enviable position, but one 
with which time and habit can even make one 
content, 

In the year 185— I filled that place in the estab- 
lishment of a rich English family, with whose mis 
tress [ soon became a favorite. A year after my 
engagement in this capacity the master of the 
house died insolvent, and Mrs, not being 
able to keep up her former splendor, retired to the 
continent, to hide away her reduced style of 
living in quiet places. I had become so necessary 
to her comfort that she could not bring herself to 
relinquish my services, and proposad that I 
should join her erratic life ; to which—having no 
family or local ties—I was glad to yield con- 
sent. 

Mrs. was still young and pretty, and was 
childless ; her income, thiough very much reduced 
was still ample for her support, and I looked for. 
ward to a very pleasant life of travel with my 
kind, indulgent mistress. We spent nearly a year 
in retired parts of France, not remaining long 
enough in any place to become disagreeably well- 
known ; for it was Mrs. *s purpose to eschew 
society of all kinds during the first year of her 
widowhood. 

In the fall of 185— business called her to Paris, 
where we remained several months ; living almost 
as retired a life in the midst of its bustle and con- 
fusion as we had done in the quiet little towns, 
Mrs. had two visitors or!y, and these two 
were her agent and his clerk ; the former an old 
gray-haired man, of benevolent countenance, who 
inspired confidence at a glance; the latter, 
the very personification of Uriah Heep, 
who gave me a creeping sensation whenever his 
pliusible face bent near Mrs, -——, as they 
looked over a pile of papers together. We had 
not been long in Paris before I made several 
discoveries : that my mistress was very inexpe- 
rienced and trusting, and knew nomore of her busi. 
ness affairs than a child ; and that M. Renard, the 
solicitor’s clerk, was becoming too fond of the so- 
ciety of his master’s client. He came almost daily, 
and spread out his pileof papers before my misir ess 
with a amooth pair of white hands; then the 

















two heads would bend over tiie little table in too 
d-ngerous proximity for my comfort. I began to 
distrust these visits, and to question their ne- 
cessity. I reasoned upon the subject, and could 
find no solution to my anxious question of why 
M. Chattel should devolve the whole work of 
settling madame’s seemingly complicated affairs 
upon bis clerk. However, I silently watched the 
proceedings of this Uriah, without hinting my 
distrust to Mrs. , and, while they spent 
their mornings looking over law papers, I felt 
that no harm could come of it ; but when—after 
we had been in Paris a month—M. Renard’s visits 
extended to the evening, always, however, with 
the convenient bundle of papers, I ventured to 
ask my mistress the nature of the business which 
required M. Renard’s daily attendance upon her, 
and insinuated so much of my distrust into my 
manner that Mrs. looked at me with sur- 
prise. 

‘*What a prejudiced little woman it is!” she 
said, playfully ; ‘you hate this poor M. Renard 
only because he has soft, white hands, and is 
agreeable! As for my business, I am trying to 
recover some property of my husband's, which 
monsieur assures me I shall do, and his visits are 
necessary to explain to me my position and 
future course. This case involves a great deal 
for me ; the estate I wish to recover is large, and, 
if my suit succeeds, I shall be able to return to 
London and former luxury ; so I pray you, Annie, 
don’t instill your prejudices into me! M. Renard 
is necessary to my purpose. I have been obliged 
to be very open with him, and he knows the exact 
state of my affairs.” 

She concluded with an impatient frown, andl 
resolved not to intrude my doubts upon her again, 
but to watch. 

Time passed on, and Mrs. ’3 lawsuit was 
progressing favorably. There seemed to be little 
doubt that she would recover the desired property, 
and her elation at the success of her efforts was 
great. She seemed to live upon the hope of re- 
turning to London; and as M. Renard was the 
indirect medium of her success, she became more 
than ever gracious and condescending. 

My mornings were spent chiefly in a little room 
adjoining the parlor of Mrs. ’s suite, and, 
though I could not hear the conversation in the 
adjoining apartment, the hum of voices always 
reached me. 

One day, shortly after Mrs, had informed 
me of her probable suvcess, I sat, as usual, sewing 
in my little morning room, when the sound of 
excited voices startled me. Mrs. and M. 
Renard were discussing some point with great 
heat; and though I could not distinguish words, 
the tones grew louder, and, finally I heard quick 
steps and a slamming door, then perfect stillness. 
Presently the sound of sobs reached me, and, 
rising hastily, I entered the parlor, to find my 
mistress’s head buried in the sofa-cushions, 
though her sobs had ceased. I respectfully waited 
for her to speak, and after a long silence, she rose 
from her place, the picture of indignant anger, 
and said, with dignity : 

** Annie Carter, you are the only woman I know 
in Paris, and however far apart we may be socially, 
I trust you. That man,” she continued, vehe- 
mently, ‘has had the audacity to make proposals 
of marriage to me—to me ; and I have dismissed 
him with the scorn he deserves, as I would have 
dismissed my coachman had he ventured upon 
so insulting a course. You were right, Annie 
Carter—that man is a villain!” 

Instantly the danger of our position flashed 
through my mind. Two utterly unprotected 
women, with an enemy, in Paris, of all places, 
and an enemy whom I believed would not be over- 
scrupulous in obtaining his ends. 

I anxiously questioned my mistress as to what 
she had said to him, but I only gathered from her 
indignant replies that she had been very sharp 
and insulting. 

Though alarmed at the state of affairs, my 
business was to soothe angry humors, and not to 
enhance them, so I forbore further questions, 

My mistress’s next step was injudicious as her- 
self, and was done in spite of my earnest en- 
treaties. She wrote an angry note to M. Chattel, 
demanding his immediate presence in Rue de 
—— (one of the most retired in Paris); and 
when he came, at the urgent request, she related 
the whole of her grievance to him, assuring him 
that she would require an apology from M. Renard 
for his gross insult. 

In vain the solicitor urged, and remonstrated, 
and reasoned. Mrs. was not to be moved ; 
and, as she only grew more vehement at denial, 
the obsequious Frenchman left the house, with a 
muttered invective against the female sex, anda 
promise that “‘ his clerk should make due apology 
for madame’s fancied insult.” 

The apology came, and Mrs, ——~— was some- 
what mollified, though the expressions of abject 
repentance and the excessive humility of the 
tone rather alarmed than reassured me. 

My mistress now conducted her affairs through 
the post, as M. Chattel’s remonstrances at her 
course had mortified her and caused her to dis- 
trust him ; but she would not listen to my urgent 
request to take her business out of his hands and 
leave Paris. I, who had never been afraid for 
myself, was -growing positively nervous at the 
position of my fair mistress. But when weeks 
passed and no evil arrived, I began to be ashamed 
of my fears. 

One evening, about a month after the occur- 
rences above related, Mrs. received a note 
from one of the hotels, which required her imme- 
diate presence. It purported to be from a certain 
Lady Evelyn, a cousin of my mistress, who was 
considerably mixed up in the lawsuit. She 
requested “‘her dear cousin Marian” to come at 
once to her rooms, at the hotel, as she would 
leave Paris to-morrow, and had an important 
communication to make. My mistress looked 
perplexed and worried as she read; presently 


smiled, and, calling to the messenger, wrote a few 
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lines hastily, and bade him take them to her 
cousin. 

As soon as the man had gone, she turned to 
me, seriously. 

“Annie,” she cried, hurriediy, “I am going to 
ask a favor of you. I want you to go to the hotel 
in my place. Listen to my plan,” she went on, as 
I hesitated: “It is very essential to my purpose 
that I should conciliate Lady Evelyn, as she plays 
an important part in my grandscheme. She is 
my chief opponent—in fact, almost the only 
obstacle to my success; and I dare not resist this 
overture, so unexpected and singular. I have 
never seen her, and there will be no difficulty in 
your assuming my place. I feel as if I will ruin 
my cause if I go myself, and if you have the least 
affection for your mistress, you will not hesitate.” 

She looked at me anxiously, as she ceased, but 
I gave no sign of consent. 

‘“‘Besides,” she went on, “yon are a great 
brave woman, and do not mind going alone, and 
I am positively afraid! You say, too, that I have 
a determined enemy in Paris, Annie.” 

She concluded with a scornful langh. The sen- 
tense decided me; it was surely more fitting for 
me to go upon this night expedition, than for | 
imprudent, inexperienced mistress ; and though 
hesitated and demurred for a long time, I was 
finally persuaded to go. 

When I came into the drawing-room dressed for 
my visi! ,I could scarcely recognize myself in the 
gayly-aitired woman the many glasses reflected. 
Mrs. (who had abandoned her weeds) had 
insisted upor robing me in one of her most ele- 
gant and stylish costumes, and was beside her- 
self with delight when she saw my sober face put 
on a grim smile at the transformation. 

“Remember,” she cried, clapping her hands in 
childish delight, “‘that you are to personate an 
eminently graceful and dignified woman; and 
don’t stay too long, for I shall sit up until you 
return.” 

I promised to be with der again in an hour or 
two, and then [ silently followed the old porter— 
with whom I had grown very friendly—to te pri- 
vate carriage which had been sent by Lady Evelyn 
for her cousin. I could not help a mental protest 
against my mistress’s want of consideration in 
sending me out at such an hour, as the coachman 
slammed the door and I was left alone in the car- 
riage. It was now quite dark, and the shop win- 
dows were brilliantly lighted. In spite of my 
courage, I felt nervous at my position, and wouid 
have given much to be back in the brilliant light 
I had just left. The carriage moved on, but 
though we seemed to make rapid progress, it was 
fully an hour before the driver turned into a quiet 
street, and stopped before an unpretending house. 
My suspicions were instantly arouse], but I had 
not time to give thought to anything. The car- 
riage-door was hastily opened, and I was firmly 
grasped by strong arms and forced to descend. 
Involuntarily 1 screamed with aifright as the car- 
riage drove off and my head wasinstantly inveloped 
in a thick covering of some description. I felt 
myself lifted and carried up stone steps, then into 
the house, up several pairs of stairs, to a room at 
the end of a long hall, where I was set on my 
feet, and the covering removed from my head. 
The blaze of light in tiis room nearly blinded me, 
but I stood immovable, while my conductor—a 
strong, burly man—warmed his hands at the fire. 
After a few minutes’ silence, he offered me a seat, 
which I took mechanically, my limbs nevrly giving 
way under the nervous excitement that over- 
powered me. My companion then arose, and bid- 
ding me ring the bell if I desired anything, lie left 
me alone, locking, the door as he went out. I 
listened to his footsteps aloug the hall until they 
died away in the distance, and the oppressive 
silence that followed was like the stillness of the 
grave. The unknown peril I was to face paralyzed 
my energies; I sat where the man had left me, 
with scarcely power to think. My hands fell list- 
lessly in my lap, and I gazed in the fire with the 
hopelessness of despair. When thoughts came 
they were maddening. I rose in an agony of ner- 
vousness and paced tie floor with hasty strides, 
my heart shrinking within me as I reviewed the 
terrors of my situation. Completely in the power 
of this strangely silent houschold, with not the 
merest possibility of escape, it was no wonder my 
boasted courage failed me, and I gave way to 
dreadful fears of my fate. I passed through all 
the phases of despair, from the wild cry to heaven 
for help to the lethargic calm of utter hopeless- 
ness. Hours passed, and I sat before the fire 
with my hands clasped over my face, my head 
bent, when the sound of footsteps ingyhe hall, and 
the unlocking of the clamber door, met my ear, 
In a moment a man had entered and relocked the 
door. Asigh of satisfaction escaped him as he 
saw my bent figure at the fire, and he advanced 
toward me and took the chair at my side. I was 
unmoved as a statue, and he began to speak, 
The first sound of his voice sent a shudder 
through me. It was M. Renard, 

“T am sorry, madame,” he began, with mock 
deference, “that business prevented me from the 
pleasure of greeting you on your arrival, as I 
had purposed. Allow me to bid you welcome, 
madame |!” 

1 could see the odious white hands rebbing each 
other complacently, but I did not answer, nor 
move. 

‘‘Ha, ha! You will not speak!” he cried, as I 
remained silent. “‘ It is your desire that our inter- 
view be short? Ehbien! Iproceed! Madame!” 
he hissed in my ear, ‘you are completely in my 
power, and I shall not scruple to use it !” 

A thrill of horror shot over me as the villain 
spoke, but I resolutely struggled to maintain com- 

sure. 

“Do not fear,” he went on, “that I have 
brought you here to marry you, madame! It is 
not my way to repay insult with love; ha! ha!” 
he cried sardonically, and rising, took a few sav- 
age strides down the room, and resumed his seat. 
“My purpose in bringing you here I will explain 
in a few words, and leave you alone to digest 





them. I have the honor to inform you, mac ime, 
that the lawsuit has been decidéd in your favor, 
The bona-fide Lady Evelyn is dead, and you are 
now undisputed possessor of the large estates you 
seek, I trust, madame, for the sake of your own 
love of ease, that you will understand with what 
loving glance I regard this property. It has long 
been my ambition to possess this very estate. I 
proposed to you an honorable method of bestow- 
ing it upon me, and you treated my proposal with 
withering scorn. You will please listen to my 
present plan, madame, and I leave you to decide 
if refusal is not useless. You will sign a very in- 
offensive paper to-morrow if you are wise ; if you 
prove refractory, I will see what my ingenuity can 
devise. If you absolutely reject this offer, we will 
be under the necessity of placing you in a mad- 
house !” 

The cool impudence of the man’s speech is hard 
to paint in words; the white hands grew abso- 
lutely nervous with his energy, and his voice be- 
came hissing as a serpent. I did not stir through- 
out the harangue, and it evidently annoyed him. 
He remained a short time apparently waiting for 
me to speak, and then arose to leave, 

“Eh bien !” he cried, ‘‘ you will not reply now, 
but we will see what a night of reflection will do, 
To-morrow morning, madame, you decide your 
fate; and Ict me assure you again that you are 
utterly in ‘ay power. Your friend, the English- 
woman, is now on her way to England, under the 
charge of a excellent acquaintance of mine, who 
has recei\ »d instructions to lose sight of her in 
London. Applaud my ingenuity, madame! 
Scarcely an hour after your departure, your sober 
lady’s-maid was decoyed into my trap. You are 
alone in Paris, and in my power. If you resist 
me, your fate is worse than death !” 

With a diabolical grin, the man arose and left 
the room, locking the door after him, and I was 
again alone. I will not detail the sufferings of 
that dreadfi§ night ; suffice it, that most of it was 
spent in walking the floor. By the time the sun- 
light lit up my haggard face, I had resolved upon 
my course of action. Calmness and self-posses- 
sion could alone avail me, and I summoned them 
to my aid. When M. Renard again unlocked the 
door and walked into my ro om, there was no 
crouched figure to mect »* uad divested my- 
self of the hat and vaii, ua stood revealed as the 
woman he deemed safe w england, 

‘Milles diables !” he growie4 savagely, as he re- 
cognized me. ‘‘ What do you here, reckless wo- 
man ?” 

With an effort at calmness, 1 recounted the 
freak of Mrs, - , which led to the failure of 
his plan. The man’s rage is hard to describe as 
I recited the story, and when the full realization 
of his disappointment came upon him in all its 
force, he ground his teeth and clinched his hands 
until the nails nearly pierced the soft flesh. 

**And have I worked, and schemed, and toiled 
for montlis, only to have my hopes blasted on the 
threshold of success?” he muttered; ‘* to be out- 
witted by two feeble women’s freaks. What if I 
make you the victim in her place?” he cried, 
glaring at me. 

T involuntarily shuddered, but exclaimed hast- 
ily : 

**Ab, monsieur, I have no gold to tempt you!” 

“True!” he replied, rather more calmly, and 
abruptly he lett me alone again. Several hours 
pass«d before his return, and he very quietly sat 
down beside me. 

** Mademoiselle,” he said with composure, “I 
have no use for you. Bah! a plain little waiting- 
maid is useless baggage forme. You do not de- 
serve it at my hands, but you shall have your 
freedom. As for madame, let her beware! She 
escapes me this time, but hate is very ingenious; 
let her beware!” 





His eyes were glaring again, but he conquered 
himself. 
** Mademoiselle,” he continued, after a slight 


pause, ‘‘I cannot let your little deception upon 
me last night go unpunished, for by it madame 
has actually made her escape through my own 
cunning. Had I suspected the game in my pos- 
session, I would have followed the party by the 
next train, but your astonishing English sang- 
froid has made it impossible—madame’s safe! 
For this service rendered me, I shall detain you 
here several days, but on the honor of a French- 
man, mademoiselle, you shall have your freedom 
at last. The sight of you is rather painful than 
otherwise, and I can be generous to—ah, made- 
moiselle, pardon me—an ugly woman!” 

With which cool speech M, Renard departed. [ 
did not place much reliance upon his promises; 
but true’ to his word, three days after, he again 
made his appearance. In the meantime my wants 
had all been provided for, and had it not been for 
nervous anxiety, which I could not conquer, the 
adventure would not have been without its amus- 
ing points. I was conducted down the flights of 
stairs out into the street, into a coach, and ac- 
companied by the strange Frenchman, was driven 
back to my lodgings, where the oid porter wel- 
comed me with an exclamation of relief. In bid- 
ding me adieu, M. Renard “trusted,” with the 
coolest air of concern, “‘ that my few days’ impris- 
onment had not interfered with my health.” 

Reader, my adventure is told. I made my way, 
with my mistress’s effects and my own, back to 
England, where I found her withor’ diffiex't+. 
among her London friends. Hwi adventures 
were only equaled by my own, and she was com- 
pletely cured of her erratic tastes. After the re- 
covery of her fortune, she renewed ner gay life, 
and I was still retained in her famiiv, though I 
no longer fiiled the position of lady’s companion. 
My mistress persisted in calling me aer friend. 
In spite of M. Renard’s threat, he never;ymolested 
his fair client, not did we ever hear of Him again; 
but the recollection of that one night in his power 
had a lasting effect upon my mind. 








Lost.—By « poor lad tied up in a brown 
paper w.th a white string, s Gertoan flute in an overcoat 
and several other articles of wearing apparel. 
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THE RECEPTION OF OLE 


The Reception of Ole Bull at Madison, Wis. | 


Many years have passed, and strange events 


have occurred, since Ole Bull achieved his first triumph | 


in America; but now, awakened by his presence in the 
metropolis, the echoes of the strains with which he then 
entranced his audiences vibrate on the chords of 
memory. 
brated violinist gained him many triends in this 
country asart from those that were attracted by his 
artistic skill; and among his own countrymen, the 
Norwegians, he is as much beloved as a man as he is 
admired as an artist. During his recent Western tour 


he has been received wih many demonstrations of 


popularity, and his reception at Madison, in Wisconsin, 
was so earnes: and enthus astic, that, from a sketch for- 
warded by one of those present, we give an illastration 
of the scene. 


The many endearing qualities of the cele- | 





BULL BY THE NORWEGIANS, 
On the arrival of the trsin at Madison, a company of 
| one hundred torch-bearers, all Nerwegians, and in- 
cluding some of the most respected citizens of that 
place, were drawn upin line on the pla‘form of the 
de; ot. Surrounding their guest, the party marched up 
Washington Avenue to the music of the city band, 
while Roman candles and other pyrotechnical con- 
trivances b'azed welcome, and numerous sleighs 
brought up the rear, the jingling of the bel s enlivening 
the occasion. As the procession passed through the 
streets, the inhabitants came to their windows and 
balconies and cheered. Arriving at the Vilvas House, 
the cortege halted, and Ole Bul, with uncovered head, 
his gray locks floating in the wind ard his plegsant 
| face lit up by the glare of the torches, addressed his 
countrymen in their native tongue. The scene was 
picturesque and exciting, and must bave cheered the 
| heart of the veteran violinist. 














** HERO AWAITING LEANDER,”—BY WM. H. RHINEHART, 











AT MADISON, WISCONSIN, 


Scene in the Rotunda of the Capitol, Wash 
ington, D. C., on the Day of the Opening of 
the Court of Impeachment. 


Tur Impeachment excitement attracts to the 
National Capital a great many visitors from all parts 0° 
the country. Many have been disappointed in not 
securing tickets of admission to the proceedings in the 
Senate Chamber, but they throng all the accessible 
places in the Capitol, crowding the halls and corridors 
and awaiting with eager interest tidings of the progress 
ofthe trial. It is in the Rotunda of the Capitol that 
these sensation-seekers most do congregate, relieving 
the prickings of curiosity by gazing upon the painting- 
collected there. Our artist has sketched the crowd 
assembled there at the opening of the Court of Impeach- 
ment, introducing the Ute Chiefs who on that day were 
among the visitors a! the Capitol. The agent, Kit Car- 
son, is seen in the act of explaining to the group under 
his charge tie story represen ted on the canvas before 
them ot the marriage of Rolfe and Pocahontas, and the 
dusky sons ot the wilderness are gazing in apparent 
apathy, but doubtless with inward emotion, upon that 
picture of an episode in the history of their race, 





President Johnson Consulting with his Counsel 
in his Office, at the White House, Washing- 
ton, D, C.—Preparing the Answer to the 
Articles of Impeachment. 


Tue President, during the week preceding 

e reopening of the Court of Impeachment, had 
several proionged interviews with his counsel. These 
consultations occur in Mr. Johuson’s business office, in 
the Executive mansion, the same room in which the 
Cabinet meetings are held. Our engraving represents 
the President consulting with his legal advisers, Hon. 
Henry Stanberry, late U. S. Attorney General, Judge 
Thomas R. Nelson, Hon. Jeremiah Black, and Benjamin 
Kk. Curtiss, Esq. Mr. Evarts was not present, being 
engaged elsewhere on imperative professional business. 
The picture represents the preparation of the answer 
to the Articles ot Impeachment. C»lonel Moore, the 
President’s private secretary, completes the group. 
The public must understand that our illustrations of 
Impeachment scenes are accurate in local particulars, 
faithiully describing the architectural details, the furni- 
ture and the individuals prominently identified with 
the impeachment trial. 








Scene in the Senate Chamber, Washington, 
D. C., During the Withdrawal of the Senators 
for Secret Consultation, as Members of the 
Court of Impeachment. 

On the 13th of March last, when the High 
Court of Impeachment was organized, the President's 
counsel having demanded forty days’ delay in which to 
prepare an answer, the Senators, at two o’clock, P. M., 
withdrew, to deliberate in private upon the question of 


the time to be granted. During the interval, the floor 
of the Senate Chamber presented the usual appearance 


| Of a court-room while a recess is being taken pending 
| an important trial. 


The occupants of the galleries 
made use of the opportumity to stretch their legs 
awhile, or go in search of refreshments, and mot of 
the members of the House retired, those that remained 
assembling in groups around the vacant seats of the 
Senators. The Managers, meanwhile, occupied them- 
selves in consultation, or in examining their law books; 
the President’s counsel being similerly engaged, or 
conversing with members of the House. Our en- 
graving represents the scene during the recess. 








RHINEHART’S STATUES. 


Tue two statues represented in our engrav- 
ings are trom the chisel of William H. Rhinehart, one 
0. the most talented of American sculptors now in Italy, 
The reclining figure is that of Hero awaiting Leander 
on the banks of the Hellespont. Possibly the sculptor’s 
conception was of that night when the angry flood 
clasped the bold swimmer to its embrace of death, and 
Hero waited in vain. The standing figure represents a 
Water Nympb. They are both graceful and poetical 
conceptions of early womanhood, and are fair examples 
of the sculptor’s skill. 








MURDER BY WHOLESALE. 


A cre that appears to be without parallel 
in the annals of wickedness was perpetrated in August 
ast in Gross-Cawpeu, Schleswig Holstein; Timm Thode, 
a peasant’s son, aged twenty-three, murdered with the 
greatest barbarity his parents, sister, four brothers, and 
aservant. It seems that the murderer determined in 
1866 to kill all the members of the tamily, in order to 
put an end to the continual disputing, then to sell the 
farm, and thus come into the sole possession of a large 
fortune. On the 7th of August, 1867, Timm managed 
to go behind his brothers, Martin, Cornils, ond 
Reimers, one at a time, as they were engaged in work 
upon the farm, and then struck the brothers one atter 
the other from behind with a five-foot handspike. 
Martin talls first by his brothe:’s murderous hand, then 
Reime s and Cornils. He strikes Johann over 
the head, who satggers to and fro, and cries to his 
brothers. The murderer then brandishes the hand- 
spike anew, and strikes him dead. Now the father 
uust be disposed of. Timm, by telling him the 
oxen have brceken loose, gets him to come out b-fore 
the front door, and strikes bim down in front of the 
‘armyard. He brings the remains of his father back to 
the house in a cart, and removes the stains of blood by 
ligging up the earth, which he throws into the cart us 
well. 

He entices two watchful dogs to him, places a kn«t 
round the throat of the first, and hangs him up. There- 
upon he calls the other dog—the animal obeys bis call. 
With his razor he attempts to cut its throat, but dors 
not succeed, and, howling, the dog extricates bimself 





‘* WATER NYMP.i."—BY WM. H. RHINEHART 


from the hands of the murderer. The mother appears 
with a lighted candle at the door, and asks the reason 
of the noise. 

It’s nothing,” sai | Timm, and following her into the 
house, he fells ni» mother by a blow trom the hatchet. 
The sister springs out of bed in order to save the 
mother, when he strikes at her with a knife, and then 
kills her with the hatchet. 

Finally, he runs to the servant girl’s room, feels 
about in the darkness for the head end of the bed, 
strikes upon it twice with the hatchet, and the last 
murder is accomplished. The girl dies without a 
sound, 

He then sets fire to the house to conceal the deed, 
and places the corpses in such a way that they must be 
destroyed at the breaking out of the fire. The con- 
flagration was discovered too early, and led, besides 
other facts, to so many grounds of suspicion aeainst 
Thode that he himself in the course of the examina- 
tion was driven to confess. Timm was condemned te 
death, and left the court with indescribable placidily. 








O.p Women’s Suprerstitions.—The moon is 
thought by old wives to influence the life of a child. 
Thus, the child born on the first day after the new 
moon is fortunate in all his undertakings, and will live 
long; one born on the fifth day will be vain and deceit- 
ful; one born on the sixth will live long; one born on 
the seventh will have a life full of trouble; one born 
on the ninth will be rich; one born on the tenth will be a 
great traveler; one born on the eleveuth will be aw 
devotee of religion; one born on the sixteenth will be 
ungrateful and unfortunate; ove born on the eighteenth 
will be brave; one born on the nineteenth will be full 
of malice; one born on the twenty-first will be strong 
and healthy, tut selfish; one born on the twenty- 
second will be cheerful, but inclined to low society; 
one born on the twenty-third wiil be ungovernable, 
will forsake tamily and friends, and wander in a 
foreign country, unhappy through lif+; one born on 
the twenty-fourth will have extraordinary ability; one 
born on the twenty-fifth will be desrerately wicked, and 
come to a fearful death; one born on the twenty- 
seventh will be amiable; one born on the thirtie:h will 
have the acme of good gifts, temporal and spiritual. A 
oaby’s nail. must never be cut till it 1s a year old, or it 
will be a thief. A child with a blue vein across its nose 
will never wear its wedding-clothes; should it chance to 
outlive its infancy, it will bring sorrow and disgrace on 
all belonging to it. A babe that cries at its christening 
wi'l live long; if you bathe it on Sunday, ‘t will be 


| sorrow tree; if on Wednesday, it will grow beautiful; 


| 


if on Thursday, it will grow fat; if on Friday all ite 
sin< will be forgiven; if on Satuvday, it will be un- 
healthy. 
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Ashes and Garbage 
at the Entrance of 
the Capitol. 


The American people 
have right to be proud of 
that magnificent edifice, 
the Capitol at Washington; 
but they have cause to be 
ashamed of many things 
that may be seen within 
the shadow of its walls. 
We mean no reflection 
upon Congressional pr>- 
ceedings generally, though 
now and then some of the 
representatives of the peo- 
ple, both in their official 
and private characters, do 
not reflect the highest 
credit upon our national- 
ity. We allude to more 
definit’, though petty out- 
rages, due simply to neg- 
ligence and want of sys- 
tem in the management 
of mechanical details. 
One of those outrages we 
represent in our engray- 
ing. The ashes from the 
furnaces of the Capitol 
are thrown upon the beau- 
tiful walk, near the Arte- 
sian well, thronged at the 
present time by thousands 
of visitors, lured to the 
seat of government by 
the excitement of the m- 
peachment trial. At this 
spot crowds of ragged 
people, chiefly negroes, 
congregate with their bas- 
kets, trampling the grass 
plot, and sending clouds 
of dust into the faces of 
those that pass. Every 
now and then a cart is 
driven up and its load of 
dirt is dumped upon the 
sward, within a few feet of 





the beautiful pines that 
ornament the Capitol 
grounds. If our own peo- 
ple are ind‘fferent to appearances in this respect, they 
should at least have some cc nsideration for the opinions 
of foreigners, whe, in great numbers, are now visitiug 
Washington, and have under their eyes this disgusting 
nuisance at the very threshold of the structure that is 
the architectural pride of the Republic. 


A Regular Attendant at the U. S. Senate. 
Those who visit the U.S. Senate Chamber will always 








A REGULAR ATTENDANT AT THE U. 8S. SENATE. 


find, in a certain seat in the gallery, a lady, portrayed 
in our engraving, who, during the session, is a fixture 
there. Rain or shine, whatever may be the business of 
the august assemblage, that lady sitsin her accustomed 
place, sewing in grim sileuce, and watching the proceed 











ings. Who she is, or what may be her mission, beyond 
the gratification of a strange curiosity, we know not; we 





BLACK SOVEREIGNS ADM=IING 


THE PAINTING OF THE 
ADJOINING THE SENiTE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL DURING THE IMPEACHMENT EXCITEMENT. 
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A NATIONAL NUISANCE—ASHES AND GARBAGE HEAPS AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE RUSH FOR ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER,’ 


AT SHILLINGTON’S, CORNER OF 


43 STREET AND PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














BATTLE OF CHEPULTEPEC, IN THE HALT 
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simply present her to the 
public as one of the ** insti. 
tutions’ of the Capitol. 


The Rash for Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper at Shil- 
lington’s, Corner 
of 41-2 Street and 
Pennsylvania Av. 
enue, Washing- 
ton, . C. 


The impeactment ex- 
citement has naturally 
created an extraordinary 
demand for ij'strated 
newspapers. Our artistin 
Washington sketched the 
scene at Shillington’s 
News Depot during the 
first hour of the sale of 
Frank LEsiie’s (Iuivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, with 
its accurate and mucb ad- 
mired pictures of the 
opening of the Court of 
Impeachment, and of the 
incidents therewith con- 
nected, 
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Colored Audience 
Listening to the 
Reading of the 
Articles of Im.- 


peachment in the 

House of Repie- 

sentatives. 

The colored population 
at Washington are among 
the most eager to foliow 
the course of the Im- 
peachment Tria). With 
breathless interest they 
watch the proceedings, 
evincing, in that particu- 
lar at least, a profound 
conception of the import- 
ance of political events, 
Our engraving represen 8 
a group of these new- 
made “‘ sovereigns”’ listen- 
ing to the reading of the 
Articles of Impeachment. 
Black Sovereigns Admiring the Painting 

of the Battle of Chepultepec in the Hall 

Adjoining the Senate Chamber, Wash- 

ington, 

The group represented in our engraving is taken 
from life. Our colored fellow-citizens at Washington 














COLORED AUDIENCE LISTENING TO THE READING 
OF THE ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT, IN THE 
GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


find plenty of leisure to enjoy the sights at the Capitol 
and make the best use oftheir opportunities. They 
may at all hours be seen gratifying their taste for the 
fine arts by gazing, with delight and wonder depicted 
on their sable countenances, at tbe paintings that adorn 
the rotunda and the halls of the legislative edifice. 
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THAD STEVENS HEADQUAKTERS IN-THS APPROPRIATION COMMITTED BOOM,AP’IHE CARITOL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Thad. Stevens’s Headquarters in the Ap- 
Propriation Committee Room at the 
Capitol, Washington. 


The interest excited by the remarkable man who is 
the central figure in the group ot impeachment mana- 
gers is enhanced by the fact thathe stands almost in 
the very shadow of death, The strength of will, the 
activity of intellect that he exhibits while struggling 
uvder the load of bis infirmities is wonderiul We 
represent him in our éngravine in his accustomed 
posture, while resting in the room of the Appropria- 
tion Committee, which, tor his eon¥enience and com- 
fort, bas been established as his headquarters. It is 
now generally called ‘* Thad, Stevens’s Room,” a name 
that will probably cling to it long af/er the broken-down 
old man shall beve gone to his grave. 





ROMANCE AND ROYALTY. 


THERE are strange chapters in the history of 
kings not generally written for the public perusal. 
George I. of England, at the outset of his career, was 
married by his wana:ing mother to Sophia Dorothea, 
a girl of sixteen, the only child of the Duke of Zell. 
The object of the marriage was not happiness, but the 
junction of the Duchy of Zell with the Electorate of 
Hanover. The young Prince was in love already, 
Sophia’s mother disliked her imperious and and dicta- 
torial sister-in-law, and Sophia herself was attached to 
& young prince of Wolfenbuttle. Almost from the first 
the young Elector shunued and hated his young wife. 
He even insulted and degraded her by lodging in his 
palace his two mistresses, Mademoiselle Schulemberg, 
a maid-o!-honor (afterward Duchess of Kendal), and 
Madame Kicimansegge. 8chulembere, generally known 
behind the scenes at St. James’s as ‘the May-pole,”’ 
was a tall, lean, ugly woman; while as a contrast, her 
companion, **the Elephant,” was a mountain of exube. 
rant fat, with large fierce black eyes rolling under dyed 
arched eyebrows, two acres of crimson cheeks, and an 
ocean of bosom uncontrolled by stays. It was one of 
these undesirable creatures who, when her coach was 
surrountied by a hooting mob as she was on her way to 
the palace, put her head out of the window and cried in 
broken English. 

“Good people, why you abuse us? We come for all 
your goots,” 

“Yes, d—n you!” cried a rascal in the crowd, “ and 
for our chattels too.” 

The fate of the poor wife neglected for these odious 
women, vic'ous as they were hideous, is a romance in 
itself—a romance enveloped {n a myst ry probably 
never now to be unraveleti. Dr. Doran, one of her bis- 
torians and well acquainted with German memoirs, 
believes implicitly in her innocence. Thackeray, a 
great master of human nature, believed equally firmly 
in her imprudence and her piilt. 

According to one, she was a pure, suffering woman, 
who merely wished to escape from the prison of her 
brutally cold and cruel husband. .ccording to the 
other, she gave the love her husband spurned to that 
handsome dissolute dandy, Philip of Konigsmerk, broth- 
erofthe equally handsome scamp who eniployed his 
Bervant to shoot his rival Thynne—better known as 
“Tom of Ten Thousand”—as he drove past the site 
ofthe recently burned Opera-house at the corner of 
Pall Mall, Philip, who was colonel of a regiment of 
Hanoverian dragoons, had been in yourh page at the 
court of Zell, and a boyish lover, it was su'd, of the un- 
fortunate Princess. As to the unhappy woman, if we 
may be pardoned for having an oj inion, we incline to 
her entire innocence. The handsome, chivalrous, 
worthlees fellow was unwisely selected by her sympa- 
thizing brother-in-law to help her secret flight to 
France. Konigsmark, for his own purposes, had pre- 
tended love to the Countess Platn, a wicked old hag, 
the quondam favorite of the Elector, At his revels at 
Dresden the young envoy had ridiculed this old wo- 
man’s affection, and had boasied of having won the 
heart of the neglected wife. The old court woman 
heard of this; it worked like poison in her, and she de- 
termined on revenge. 

The Princess had been absent at Zell, where she had 
wished to stay, but, toreed bick by her father, had re- 
turned with a heavy heart to her old corroding misery 
at Hanover. The Count Konigsmark, unluckily, ar- 
rived soon after at the court to resume his duties as 
Colonel of th, Guard. One night he received, to his 
surprise, a letter trom the Princess (forged by hig bitier 
enemy the old Countess of Platen). The letter was 
written {n pencil, and expressed the Princess's wish to 
see him, near midni: ht, in her chamber. The Count 
went, but on producing the letter was informed by the 
Princess that it was a torgery. The lady imprudently, 
instead of insiantiy dismissing him, bevan to discu-s 
with him the possibilities of ercape from that detesied 
life. The Count proposed Paris, and offered to escort 
her there. The Princess expressed a desire rather to 
seek a home at the court of her cousin, Duke Anthony 
Ulric of Wolfenbuttel. 

While this interview was being held, the Countess 
von Platen was busy as Satan, She had sought the old 
Elector, to\d him who was then closeted with the 
Princess, and begged for Konigsmark’s instant arrest. 
The old Elector affected to be jcalous, gave her the 
order for a guard, and added playfully his opinion that, 
“angry as he seemed to be with the Count, he was too 
handsome a man to be likely to mect with ill-treatment 
at her hands.” The Countess heeded not this. How 
diabolical must have been the triumph upon the face of 
the old painted Jezebel as she | ft the Etector’s room 
on her way to the guard-room, eager to wreak her 
hatred on her contemptuous lover, and to degrade tor 
ever the poor young wife who, uncousciously, had been 
her rival? At the guaré-room she produced the order, 
and requested a guard. Four men, with halberds, 
‘were instantly told off to attend her; these she plied 
with wine and bribed with money. The men were 
told that the person they were to arrest (she described 
his well-remembered tece and dress) was a person 
whose safe conduct was so important to the Elector 
that he would rather he should be slain than that he 
should escape. If he ventured to resist, they were to use 
th-ir swords and halverds. 

In the Ritter’s Saal (hall) through which the rash and 
deceived ambassador must pass, there stood a tall, 
equare massive stove that reached trom the stone pave- 
ment to the dark, gloomy timbered roof. Hidden by 
one of its sides, the four halberdiers waited for their 
gay viciim. Presently they heard his footsteps. As he 
passed by their ambush they seized him from behind. 
He ins‘antly drew his sword and wounded more than 
one of tuem. Ii was all in vain; they closed in upon 
him and hewed him down with their axes. As he lay 
groaning and covered with b'ood, the tapesury lifted 
and there glided in the old Jezebel, who going up to 





the dying man, trod fiercely upon bis gory fece. The 
liave fellow, when he felt his life fast ebbing, 
thought of the lady and what she might suffer, and 
groan+d: 


“Spare the innocent Princess!” and expired. 

This is one account; but, according to one Zayer, an 
artist in lacquer-work employed by the Princess, who 
pretesses to have beer present at the time of the 
assaseinstion, the Electoral Prince and the Hof Fourier, 
having returned sudden'y trom the Opera, broke into 
the room armed and wearing mas's. The Count, who 
avas sitting on the bed of the Princess, with bis back to 
the door at which they entered, started up and flashed 
pul his sword, 

“So thus I find you!” cried one of the masks. 

The Count exclaimed: 

« Who can svy anything unbecoming of me?” 

The Pronerse, cluspin hands, c. ied: 


he 


“T, a prove ss!—.1a I not allowed to converse with a 
geniems: ?” 

But the masks, without liste ning, slashed and stabbec 
at the Count, who fought 
the that 


jlayéiy, and pressed so at 
ce 4 # lest unmasked and 





begged his life; and while he did so, the cowardly Hof 
Fourier got bebind Konigsmark and ran his sword 
tbrough him. He fell, groaning: 

“You are murderers before God and man, whv do 
me wrong.”’ 

The poor wretch was then taken into a vault, con- 
fessed by a priest, beheaded, and buried in a hole at 
once, dug in the right hand corner of the vault by tae 
priest, the Hot Fourier and the etecutioner, 

In October of the same year, the Princess; then only 
eight and twenty years of age, was sent under escort 
to the Castle of Ahiden, where she remained a state 
prisoner for thirty-two years. The unhappy woman 
never &d:nitted her guilt; and made but one pathetic 
reply to all her husband’s offers of reconciliation. 

“Tt I am guilty, I am not worthy of him; if I am 
innocent, he is nut worthy of me.” 





A Morning with Custave Dore. 


A morntinG in Gustave Dore’s atelier is a treat 
a prince might envy. No man in modern times has 
unfolded so fally or with so mtich magnificence as 
| Gustave Dore the glories and mysteries of color. No 
one can dispute that his works are among the noblest 
and most beautiful illustrations which could be given 
of modern geniusinart, As you stand in tis atelier 
| you are amazed by the versatility of his genius. He is 
now preparing for an approaching exhibition of his 
chef-d’euvres in London, The exhibition will consist 
of a magnificent allegorical subject representing ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Christianity, or the Downfall of Paganism” 
—a composition admirably suited for the display of M. 
Dore’s remarkable imaginative faculty, and which, for 
sublimity of conception and grandeur of effect, will 
command geveral admiration. The picture may be 
said to consist of two distinct phases. The central 
figure in the upper section stands the Saviour, holding 
across, the figure almost lost in a flood of glory, en- 
circled by winged angels and by the glorified spirits of 
the redeemed. In presence of the Cristian Revelation, 
Paganism sinks to the deepest abyss of darkness and 9b- 
livion. On the left, as it were, of the lower section o! the 
picture,Africa, with her heathen gods, the bul! Apis, and 
his adepts; ‘oward the centre, Asia, and the god Dagon; 
the Babylonish divinities Baal, Nimrod, the Assyrian 
buils, the gods of India, are all precipitated into the 
boundless sea of gloom and shame, Jupiter and the 
Grecian divinities recede in the distance on the right, 
and on the left the gods of the North, Thor, Odin, etc., 
and the Druid priesthood, gradually vanish from sight, 
To give an idea of tle splendors of the coloring dis- 
played in the jeweled adornments, the gold worked 
vestments, the helmets, and the various insignia—if I 
may use the expression—o/f these heathen divinities 
and their attendant priesthood, would require a pen 
dipped in the gorgeous colors of the great master’s 
paiette. But this is not the only work preparing for 
London. There is a splendid composi ion from Milton, 
which, though as yet unfinished, bears the imr ress of 
great genius, The angels, atter their victory over 
Satan, spend one night on earth to contemplate the 
battle-field. The conquered, in millions, lie heaped on 
the broad plains of earth, now lost in the dark shadow 
of eternal night. The host of white-winged ange!s 
crowd an eminence, from whence, in the calm majcsty 
of power, they look down on the slain, Day is break- 
ing, and the first ro-eate hues of morning flush their 
ethereal forms. 

He has also finished a wonderful portr iit, the only 
one he has ever executed, of Patti. It is life-size and 
life-like. He has certainly idea.ized the spoilt child of 
song; but the likeness is perfect. She stands in white 
drapery, her hands crossed on her handkerchief—tor 
all ornament a crimson rose, perdu in her dark chevelure, 
For London there is a large picture, “‘ Beggars in a 
Street at Seville;” only 1f the children of Spanish beg- 
gars are a tithe as lovely as here cepicted, princes may 
envy their possession. A setting-sun, seen athwart a 
pine forest (strongly recalling Danby’s effect of red 
sunlight), three Alpine views, wondrriul m the con- 
trast of valleys half-vailed, the rising mists, and the 
sunlit rocks which hound the horizon; three Spanish 
subjects—one a Spanish lady and her duenna, having 
her fortune told by a Gitano; a second, the same lovely 
Sevillana and her hideous duenna ascending the steps 
of an oid cathedral, distributing alms to the poor, who 
bend low as she passes; and the third, ‘* Vesvers "— 
groups of southern beauties, shrouded in their lace 
mantillas, kneeling on the cathedral floor absorbed in 
prayer or gossip. There are some Biblical subjects, of 
which one is sure to command a tremendous price. 
The subject is “Gideon and the Camels Halting.” 
While the animals l:p the water, the Israelitish chief 
watches with anxiety for the promised omen. The 
water in this picture is something wonderful. It is 
ciear, but strewn with green weeds; gleams of scarlet 
light—for the sun is fast setting—streak its even sur- 
face; this gorgeous light is seen through the crowd of 
camele and the groups of Jewish warriors. The color- 
ing recalls that of the marvelous Claude Lorraine, in 
the Doria Palace at Rome; and yet the subject is treated 
with something of the mystic fancy of Turner. Alto- 
gether it isa wondertul picture. It may mterest you 
to know that M. Dore is not a painier only, but an ad- 
mirable musician, He receives on Sunday evenings at 
his private residence. Lately Gueymurd and an artist 
whose name escapes me, were executiag a duo from 
“Guiliaume Tell,” from memory, therefore without 
music. M. Dore improvised an accompaniment on his 
violin, which, it be were not the painter he is, would 
have won for him tbe rank of a true musician. Du reste, 
like all mea of genius, be commands your sympathy at 
once by the rare and exceeding simplicity of his man- 
ner and the cordial simplicity of his reception. 





RoMANTIC Escape OF A MURDERER FROM THE 

“ Koxivx.’’—On the Ist March, the Kuklux, or some 
other party, called at the Columbia, Tennessee, Jail, 
and demanded the murderer of young Bicknell. The 
jailer (White) at once called upon his wife for the keys 
aud delivered up the criminal, who was immediately 
seized, taken out and hurriedly placed behind one of 
the norsemen. The party then started off at a gallop. 
The prisoner was brought back the next day and gave 
the following account o! the proceedings: He says that 
he was carried, aiter having been bound hand and foot, 
to a point on Duck river, two miles east of Columbia, 
and in that dark, uninhabitable bend, was untied, taken 
toa fiat rock on the bluff overhanging the stream and 
told that he had but a few moments to live, which he 
might devote to prayer. As he pretended to kneel 
down, he threw himeelf into the cold, swollen stream 
beneath, and was firei at at least twenty times while 
swimming across. Having reached the north bank, ex- 
hausted and almost frozen, he made his way to a house 
in sight and asked that he might warm and dry him- 
self. He accounted for his con‘lition by saying that he 
swam the river while hotly pursued by a band of rob- 
bers. Aseat near the fire was given him, and while he 
was warming himeeclf, Mr. Dooley, the master of the 
house, provided himself with a double-barreled shot- 
gun and forbade his leaving, on the ground that the 
manner and hour of his untimely visit were such as to 
awaken a suspicion that he had been guilty of some 
evil deed. The stranger protested his innoc nce until 
the arrival of Mr. Lortin, father-in-law of Mr. Dooley, 
who recognized Waiker as the man he had seen in the 
jail at Columbia during the day. Finding himself com- 
pletely cornered, the prisover made a full confession of 
his guilt. He stated tuat he hai recently been to Mem- 
his, where he had ,ot on @ spree and spent aii his 
money and had also parted with his horse. While wend- 


ing nis way hom, footsore ana weary, he stepp:d at 
He ville, ‘ought a quart of mean whisky, drank 
freely, and, wh n over .k y toe unfortanate Bick- 
nell, he was deunk and d.sperate. Without p.ovora- 


tion he fired the tatal shot with no otner motive than 
to possess himself of the horse of his victim, 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Two SERVANTS were given tickets to go to the 
theatre, from which they soon returned. 

“You have surely not been ?” asked their mistress. 

**Oh yes,” they answered, “we went to the theatre, 
and gat there till suddenly a curtain drew uj}, and 
| some ladies and gentlemen began talking together; 
| bu. as it was on family matters, we felt we were intrud- 
ing, and so came home.” 


An Irishman, having accidentally broken a 
| pane of glass in a window, was making the best of his 
way to get out of sight as well as mind; but the pro- 
prietor stole a march on him, and having seized him 
by the collar, exclaimed: 

“You broke my window, fellow, did you not?” 

“To be sure I did,” said Pat; “and didn’t you see 
me running home for money to pay for it?” 


Spopcers thinks that ladies would make 
good editors because they furnish such pretty eye- 
tems. 


An Irishman noticing a brass button on the 
sidewalk, picked it up, and turning to his companion, 
exclaimed: 

“See, Jamie, what a fine country this is, to be sure, 
where you git guineas wid handles to ’em!” 


‘*Barper,” said a farmer to his tonsor, 
**now corn’s cheap, you ought to shave for half 
price?” 

“ Can’t, Mr. Jones,” said the man of razors, “I ought 
really to charge more, for when corn’s down farmers 
make such long faces that I have twice the ground to 
go over,”’ 


Tux following order, verbatim et literatim, is 
said to have been received by an undertaker from an 
afflicted widower: 

‘‘Sur, my wyt is ded, and Wants to be berried to- 
morro at wunnor kiok. U nose where to dig the Hole 
—bi the side of my too Uther wyfs—Let it be deep.” 


A Patstey man visiting Glasgow, lately, 
was being shown the lions of the town, and among 
other things admired the statue of Sir John Moore, 
which is an erect figure. He brought another Paisley 
man soon aiterward to see the statue, but, nut being 
topographically posted, arrived at the statue of James 
Watt which is in a sitting attitule. Fe+ling somewhat 
puzzled as to the identity of what was before him with 
what he recojlected to have seen, he at length disposed 
of the difficulty by exclaiming: 

**Odd, man! he sat down since I saw him last.” 











**I was never on intimate terms with the 
prisoner,” said a burglar who was used as State’s 
evidence against a “‘ pal.” ‘He was nogentieman, I 
have known him, when he was robbing a house, to 
drink a gentleman’s champagne, and go off wit: his 
silver, without leaving a card of tharks on the dining- 
table. He brought discredit on the profession.” 


An,” said a father to his son William, 
“hearty bre:ktasts kill one-half the world, and tre- 
mendous suppers the other half.” 

«I suppose,” retorted William, “ that the true livers 
are only they who die of hunger.” 


Mr. Smrruson wished to take Miss Brownly 
to the opera. He bad been on terms of intimacy with 
the family for about five years, but “never spoke of 
love;”’ on the contrary, he had frequently declared bis 
intention ot leading a bachelor’s hfe. One morning he 
called, and was admitted. 

“Oh, James!” exclaimed Miss Jane, “where have 
you kept yourself so long?” 

This took Smithsona little aback, for he had spent 
the preceding evening with the family. Before he could 
answer, however, Jane’s brothers and sisters (ten in 
number) had gathered about him. Summoning all his 
courage, he said: 

**I bave come to ask you——” 

“Not here, James—now—now—oh !”’ 

“Thatis,” stammered Smithson, “if you are not 
engaged——”’ 

“Ob, oh! water, quick!” 

 What’s that?” inquired her father. 
she’s engeged ?” 

**1 didn’t mean——” said Smithson, in confusion. 

‘Of course not,’’ continued Mr. Brownly, “ you’ve 
always been our favorite.’’ 

Then advancing, and taking poor Smithson’s hand, 
he said: 

«« Take her ; she is a good girl, and loves you to dis- 
traction. May you both be happy as the day is long.” 

Thereupon father, mother, and children crowded 
around Smithson end wished him joy, and company 
coming in at the moment, th« affair was told to them 
as a profound secret. 

So Smithson got a wife without popping the question, 
almost betore he knew it bimself. But we cannot help 
thinking be was hurried into matrimony, 


“Who says 


Wuart word of five letters, from which, if 
you take away two, six shall remain? Sixty. 


Wuart kind oa ship has two mates and no 
captain? Courtship. 


Lorenzo Dow. the celebrated itinerant 
preacher, once came across @ man who was deeply 
lamenting that his ax had been stolen. Dow told the 
man if he would come to meeting with him he would 
find his ax. At the weeting, Dow had on the pulpit, in 
plain sight, a large stone. Suddenly in the middle of 
his sermon he stopped, took up the stone, and said: 

“An ax was stoien in this neighborhood last night, 
and if the man who took it don’t dodge, I will hit him 
on the forehead with this stone,’’ and at the same time 
making a violent effort tothrow it. A person present 
dodged his head, and forthwith acknowledged the 
theft. 


An exchange, describing the localities of 
three prominent institutions of its city, says: 

« Thamedical college is on the road to the cemetery; 
the divinity college on the road to the poor-house; and 
the law-school on the road to the jail.” 


A rorEIGnER, who heard of the Yankee pro- 
pensity for bragging, thought he would beat the natives 
at their own game. Seeing some very large watermel- 
ons on a market-woman’s stand, he exclaimed: 

“What! don’t you raise larger apples than these in 
America ?”’ 

The quick-witted woman immediately replied: 

** Apples! anybody might know you are a foreigner. 
them’s gooseberries !”’ 


A Scotcu barber, who was much given to 
dram-drinking, was one day shaving a customer, who 
finding the fumes of the whisky too much for him, in 
the middle of the job lost his patience, and exclaimed: 

*‘ That horrid drink!” 

The barber replied emphatically: 

** Ay, ay, sir, it does mak’ the face aw!u’ tender.” 

‘* Mary, my love,” said a not very attentive 
husband to bis wife at the dinner-table, “shall I help 
you to a piece of the heart?” 

“I believe,” said she, “‘that a piece of the heart is 
all I have ever got from you.”’ 


‘‘Bripcet! Bridget! why don’t you bring 
up the lemonade?” said Mrs. 8., on the Fourth of July, 
from the top of the kitchen stairs. 

“ Why, marm,” said Bridget, wipiog the sweat from 
her red face with her checked apron, as she put her 
head round the staircase partition, ‘why, marm, you 
see the ice I put in the lemonade is so hard that it 
hasn’t melted yet, though it’s stirring i over the fire 
I’ve been for the last fitteen minutes or more !” 


A titttE£ bey, on coming home trom church, 
where he had seen a person work the bellows of the 
orgeun, said to his mother: 

“Ob, mamma, I wish you had been at church to-day. 





“Snort whist,” says a descendant of Mrs.. 
Battle, whose opinions on the game are very generally: 
inown, ‘“‘isa rubber, where two, out of the four, are- 
hard-ttp players, unable to settle their los es. This is: 
very short whist. Long whist,” adds this excellent: 
matron, *“‘is Mr. Battle’s constant excuse for coming; 
home from his club at four o’clock in the morning.” 


Men who brag the most of holding the reins 
of household matters, are usually told by the women 
which way to drive. 


Many years ago, when the Siamese Twins 
were exhibited in New England, a Yankee from Ver- 
mont invested a quarter, and determined to have a look 
at, and a little conversation with them, at the same 
time. 

« Haow long yew fellers been in that kind o” hitch?” 
the Yankee asked. 

“« Forty-two years,”’ Was Eng’s reply. 

“Du tell! Gittin’ kind 0’ used to it, I kalkilate, ain’t 
yew?”’ 

“ We otight to,” said they. 

“Yes, I vow you ougbter. 
b’long to the same church—spec yew dew? 

*“ Yes, indeed,” said Chang. 

“Want ter know! Wall, I swan yew are hitched 
queer,” said our friend, examining the ligature very 
minutely. “If one of yew feliers dies, the tother'll 
be in a bad pucker, 1 reckon.” 

** Would be bad,”’ said Chang. 

“Don’t drink nothin’, I guess? 
swim ?”” 

“Sometimes,” said they. : 

After silently gazing at them a few minutes, the Ver- 
monter again busts: : 

“L ok here, s’pose one of yew fellers got ina serape, 
and was bout to go to jail, how’d yew manage that?” 

“Oh,” said Eng, “1 go Chang’s bail.” 

“Oh, yes, yew cood do that, by hookey !’’, 

The Yankee having exhausted his cross-examination., 
went off whistling. 


‘««Mr. Esenezer, I understand dat you is: 
lost your wife ?” 

“Yeth, Mr. Snow, she bab bin dead dese free 
weeks.”’ - , 
“Am dat possible? What complaint did she die 
ob?” , 

“Why, Mr. Snow, de doctor said it was the wind- 
flew-end-ways.” 

A FELLOW coming out of a tavern one frosty 
morning rather top-heavy, fell on the step; try- 
ing to regain his footing, he remarked: | 

“Tf it be true that the wicked stand on s\ippery 

round, I belong to a different class, for it’s more 
than I can do.” 


Yew fellers both on yew 


” 


Ever go in to 








A Partisan Decoy.—At the last Bal de: 
l’Opera in Paris, a commercial agent met a masked 
lady, as he imagined, of the great world. A carriage 
and livery servants awaited her exit. She graciously 
permitted the admirer to accompany her to her house, 
but on condition of his allowing her to blindfold him. 
The drive lasted about an hour, at the expiration of 
which time the carr’2ge stopped at a house, which they 
entered, and, ascending a ataircase of thirty steps, M. 
B. heard adooropen. On the lady taking off the band- 
age irom his eyes, he found himself ina briiliantly 
lighted apartment, and in presence of three men armed 
with poniards and revolvers, “If you stir you mre 4 
dead man; give us your money, and you shall be lef¢ at 
the Pantheon.” There was of course no alternative’; 
the victim laid his purse on a table, and at five o’cloe& 
in the morning was deposited atthe Pantheon, the car- 
riage immediately starting off at full speed. The police: 
vainly endeavored to trace out the affair, but no light; 
was thrown on the mystery till a few evenings since.. 
M. Paul B., a grocer, was walking home by the Rue 
Soufflat, when a young woman fell almost at his feet, 
and iv such amanner that M. Paul was obliged to sup- 
port ber. She appeared to have sprained her ankle, 
and therefore to be unable to walk, The grocer had 

ing tor it but to offer her his arm, and assist her te 

lodging, Rue Mouffetard. Arrived at the porte- 
cochere, her suff-rings prevented her ascending the 
stairs without his aid. She lived au sizieme, on reach- 
ing which story she knocked at a door, which at once 
opened, and M. Paul was instantly seized by three men, 
who enacted precisely the scene of the Bal de l’Opera 
robbery, with the slight difference that they obliging], 
informed their victim they belonged to a society scat- 
tered over Paris, therefore, if he betrayed them to the 
police, his life would not be safe in any quarter. The 
first part of their story has proved perfectly correct, the 
police having already twelve of their gang in safe keep- 
ing. 


Nor Aux rm Varn.—A miser, living in Kufa, 
had heard that in Bassora, also, there lived a miser 
raore miserly than himself, to whom he might go to 
schoo), avd trom whom he might learn much. He 
forthwity journeyed tnither, and presented himself to 
the great master as an humble commencer in avariee, 
anxious to learn, and under him to become a student. 

“Welcome!” said the miser of Bassora. ‘‘We will 
straight go to the market to make some purchases,” 

They went to the baker: 

** Hust thou good bread ?” 

“Good, indced, my masters, and fresh and soft as: 
butter.”’ 

** Mark this, friend,” said the man of B:ssora to the 
one of Kufa: “ butter is compared with bread as being 
the better of the two. As we can only consume a small 
quantity of that, it will also be cheaper, aud we shall 
therefore act more wisely and savingly, too, in being 
satisfied with butter.” 

They then went to the butter-merchant, and asked if 
he had good butter? 

“Good, indeed, and flavory and fresh 9s the finest 
olive oil,” was the answer. 

*“ Mark this, also,”’ said the host to his guest: * Oil is 
compared with the best Lutter, and, therefore, by much 
ought to be preferred to the latter.’’ 

They next went to the oil-vender. 

** Have you good oil ?”” ‘ 

“The very best quality: white and transparent as 
water,”’ was the reply. 

** Mark that, too,”’ said the miser of Bassora to the 
one of Kufa: “By this rule, water is the very best. 
Now at home I have a pailful, and most hospitably 
therewith will I entert*iv you.”’ 

And, indeed, on their return notbing but water did 
he place betore bis guest, because they had learned that 
water was better than oil, oil better than iutter, butter 
better than bread. 

“God be praised !”’ said the miser of Kufa, “‘ I have 
not journeyed this long distance in vain.” 
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Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combined. Sells at sight. Agents wanted. Can 
make $10 a day. Samples sent by mail for 30 cents, or 
two styles for 50 cents. Address MORSE ERASER CO,, 
404 Library street, Philadelphia. 651-61 


a Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed fr-e on applic.tion. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Avent, Adams Press Co., 
tf 26 Courtlandt street, New York. 





CLOVERINE, 


Delightfal Substitate for Benzine, 
AGENTS: 
. H, SCHTEFFELIN & CO., New York City. 
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Such fan! Aman pumped music out of an old cup- 
board!” ] 


PROPRIETORS: 
ARCHER, B. ROTTON & OO., Brooklyn, N, ¥, 
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If the People who suffer from the dull 
stupidity that meets us everywhere in spring, and too 
oiten in all seasons of the year, knew how quick it 
could be cured by taking AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to 
purge the bile from their systems, we should have 
better neighbors as well as clearer heads to deal with. 








New Publications. 


OW READY.—PRICE FIFTY CENTS.—NO. I. OF 
A NEW MUSICAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, en- 
titled “EXETER HALL.” ‘Exerer Hatt,” as its 
name in some manner imports, is a Magazine of Sacred 
Music, Vocal and Instrumental, especially adapted for 
Sunday Evening in the Family Circle. Each number 
comprises Sacred Songs and Hymn Tunes, arranged 
for Voice and Piano; also Pianoforte and Harmoniun 
Pieces, etc. These will be both Original and Sel cted, 
The List of Contributors will include many of the fore- 
most Living Authors and Composers of Devotional 
Music, “Exeter Hat.” will be larger in form than 
any existing Musical Magazine, an¢ will be elegantly 
printed from engraved plates. Each number will be 
beautifully Dlustrated, in Lithograph, from Original 
Designs, and atter the Old Masters. Terms—‘ EXETER 
Ha,” published monthly at fitty cents; each number 
contains thirty-two quarto pages of instrumental and 
vocal music, printed on toned paper. The yearly sub- 
scription for Single Copies will be $6; Two Copies, $11; 
Three Copies, $15; Five Wopies, $22 50; and $4 50 to 
each subscriber in clubs Jarger than five. GEORGE 
ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Pubiishers. ° 





66 NCCE HOMO.”—By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. M. P., is now realy. 12mo., cloth. 

Price $1 50. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, No. 

416 Broome street, N. ¥. ° 


UTNAM’S MAGAZINE for April has Seventeen 
Articles. includiug some of immediate and gene- 
ral interest. Now Ready at all the Dealers. G, P. PU ‘- 
NAM & SON, 661 Broadway. ‘*AMONG THE POOR 
GIRLS.” A Startling Exposé of some Broadway and 
other Deale's in Clothing. See PUTNAM’S MAGA- 
ZINE. *,* Special inducements for ciubs and for 
direct subscribers. ° 





NEW CLASS IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY 
is forming. For Circular, with full particulars, 
address with st7“np, Phrenological Journal, New York. 








Every One his Own Photographer. 


The Magic Photograph Frame and Glass, with which 
any person can \"ke their own or friends’ likeness in 
Five Minutes. very attractive parlor a:..usement, 
Samples sent to any address, with directions, on the 
receipt of 50 cents. WHEELER & WILLIAMS, No. 408 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurme-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN CUBA, PUERTO-RICO AND Sr. 
THomas; with Suggestions to Invalids (By a Phy- 
sician) and Hintstor Tours. One Vol.8vo. ILLvs- 


TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be rad by every person with weak lungs or 
disor | l nervous system. 

Will be svi.. by mail, free, on receipt of price. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
ILLUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





GOLD! GOLD!! 


My Golden Compound will force the beard to grow 
thick and heavy on tha smoothest face in twenty-one 
days, in every case, or money refunded, Sent by mail, 


postage paid, for 50 cents a package; or three for $1, 
563-6 


Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Il, 
OLDEST, LARGEST, 


And most reliable DOLLAR SALE in the U. 8. Better 
goods than any other concern. Webs, cotton cloth, 
dress and pant patterns, watc.es, castors, &c., to agents 
tor very littie work, and without charge. For 10 cents, 
a patent pen fountain and slip describing an article to 
be solid for a dvuilar, and for clubs of from 20 to 1,000, 
an article to getter up worth irom $3 to $500. Send 
them in. Samples free. EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 
Hanover Street, Boston. tf 
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Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia, tf 





16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 79 is the first number of our fourth volume, 
containing the last chapters of ALONE IN THE 
PIRATES’ LAIR, which will be followed, 
weekly, by an exciting Romance of Medieval 
Times, called THE STUDENT CAVALIER, 
with beautiful Engravings. In No. 84 will be 
commenced another continued Story for Boys, 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE, profusely embel- 
lished with first-class illustrations. 

Gwen away, with No. 78, TITLE and INDEX 
to Vol.3; with No. 5A, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL ; with No. 68, CHECKER 
BOARD, for Chess and Draughts. 

FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy; 
or lcopy for siz months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
$2 50 ; 3copies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10, 


Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents. 


As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is electrotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—The new number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
Containing the Comic History of the 
Month, including Andy Johnson’s Im- 
peachment ; Billy Seward’s Letter-Writer ; 
John Bull and the Fenians ; Andy making 
General Grant speak ; the Romance of the 
Crow—forty illustrations ; the new Rich- 
ard tae Third. Besides Sixteen pages of 
the finest Comic Literature. For sale by 


OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers... 

One copy for thirteen weeks................ 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers..... etece 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers 

One copy thirteen weeks........... eevecess ° 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers...... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers..... 

One copy for thirteen weeks.......... © ccccce 
Dustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or its equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.,........ 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 4 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 2 25 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weckly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern.......0... 

CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper. —Five copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to ove address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wra per, toone address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son get ing up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to ons address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

filustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three co»ies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 {for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Franx Leswie’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY Cor- 
NER, for one year. 

Budg-t of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Mugazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year.... soecccccccce OF 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 
Magazine, one year,........... 
One copy Lliustrated Newspaper or Chim. 
ney Curner and Pieasant Hours,.... 
One copy Itlustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Budget,........... voce 
One copy one year Iilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
MZIME,...... 00000 eeccece Pcccccescccce 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 
On each copy of the Lapy’s MaGazine, four cents; 
on each copy of the, ILLUstRATED NEwsPAPER, ILus- 
TRACION AMERICANA, UHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
ZEITUNG, BUDGET OF Fun, and PLEAsaANT Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s MaGazINeE, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUsSTRIRTE ZEITUNG? 
five cents per quarter; on the BupGcrer or Fun, Boys’ 
AND GIRLs’ WEEELY, and PLEASANT Hovuks, three cents 
per quarter 
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2 50 
1 25 


3 50 
1 50 


1 50 
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7 00 


sete eeereee 


5 00 
5 00 


POSTAGE TO CANADA. 
The same rates as above; but as the postave on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription, 
Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 
In sendiug subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Addre gs in tull 
Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Rox 4121, P. O., New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, ete. 








This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety ot 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain ‘i’ wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at eny time. 

In the February No, was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 


4m All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





FRANK LESLIES’ 





With No. 129 is given away a magnificent picture, 22 
by 28, endtled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY’S 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Dllustrations, 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Sti'! continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
ani Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ES TAB ILIS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


In addition to these large cargoes ot Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 

— (Black), 50c.. 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
r 


pe . 
MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CoO. 
Nos. 9], anp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant ail the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withia 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 
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express. 


express. Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


from us. 


"y $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine, when $25 will buy a better one tor all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to 
the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their 
numerous triends that the “Franxum” and “ ME- 
DALLION ” Machines can be had in any quantity. This 
Machine is a double thread, complete with Table, 
constructed upon entirely new principles, and DOES 
NOT infringe upon any other in the world. Itis 
emphatically the poor man’s Sewing Machine, and is 
warranted to excel aL others, as thousands of patrons 
will testify. gg-AGENTS WANTED.—Muchines sent 
to Agents on trial, an. Grven away to families who 
are needy and deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS & CO., 
Boston, Mass. ¢41-5leow 


THY will people 





se Something New. “6% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 








HE GREATEST WONDER AND MIRACLE OF 
THE AGE. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. Ad- 

dress W. C. EMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. Agents 

supplied at $2.00 per dozen 643-55 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman 8t., N.Y. tf 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia s, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau 





With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogr ph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings This contains | 
Sixty-four Pages of useiul and entertsining reading 
matter for town and country. 





all Newsmen, 





Price, 60 Cents. 





street, N. Y. tf 


BUYING AN EARTHQUAKE.—See Frank 





Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
-, with a view to the best results m regard to wear and time. 
pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 

7 watches costing five times as much, Each one warranted by special 
certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes, Also Ladies’ Watches ciegantiy ena- 
merled at $20; these are as rich in appearance as Gold Watches costing $175 to $200, For this small sum any one 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. 
Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 
Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


8 -onomy is Wealth.”—Franklin. 





Lustn's Bupoxt or Fux. Seward Sold, | 


BED 1861. 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THEAS. 


SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


Through our system et supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city, 4 

Some parties inquire of us how chey shall proceed to 
get up a Club. he answer is simply this: Lrt each 
pereon wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select tne kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goodsin separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore, ‘he cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, 1f desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereatter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford, We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“‘The Great American Tea Company.”’ 

BEWARE of all concerns tliat advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholiy or in part, as they are bogus or wmi/ations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and draits make payable to the 
order of ‘‘The Great American fea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 383 VESEY 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City- 


STREET. 


These watches are 


For ap- 


Also, 


Cc. FE. COLLINS & CU., 37 and 39 Nassau St,., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS—Where SIX WALCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watcu, making 


aay We employ no Agents, therefore the genuine Oroide Watches can be obtained only by ordering directly 


The Great Discovery !—$4 from 50 cts. 
Samy les, particulars, etc., sent free by mail tor 50 cts., 
which will yield a net profit of over $4. They are every. 
where needed, and sell at sight. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 


Roya! Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of February 6, 1868, 





No. 13207 Gcccncedees $100,000 
No. 927. © ceccesesons 60,000 
No. 9200 © sccccecces 20,000 
No. 16634  ccseacees 10,000 
No, 2491 co * cccccecece 5,000 
| ee f eecccccese 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Hiyhest 
rates paid for doubloons and ali kinds of gold and 
silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 








( NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration townd in “B. T. Bapsprrr’s Lion 
Corres.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, an’ sealed 
** hermetically,”’ under letters patent trom the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment. A‘l the “aroma”’ is saved, and the coffee 
presents arich, glossy appearance. Every family should 
use it, as it is 15 to 20 per cent. stronger than oiher pure 
“Coffee.” One can in every twenty contains a §1 
Greenback. For sale everywhere. if your grocer 
does not keep this coffee, and will not wet it for you, 
send your orders direct to the factory, B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64 to 74 Washington St., N. Y. 645-59. 


THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who sufler from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written byon who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-pafll 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MA\FAIr, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Also free, by the same pub’isher, 
a oe aa the great Poem of the 

ar, 









FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Aran 4, 1868. 
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DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE LOVER'S OWN GIFT BOOK. 


The Essence of Album and Valentine. 





** To her whom each loves best; 
And if you nurse a flame 
That’s told but to her mutual breast, 
We will not ask her name.” 





The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship. 


Selectec and arranged by J. W. Parmer, Editor of 
“ Folk Songs.” 


One Handsome Volume, $1 50. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by the 
Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 


0651-53 And 63 Bleecker street, New Yor’. 


- TUCKER’S CELEBRATED 


PATENT SPRING BED. 


The only Spring Bell known combining the essen- 
tials of comfort, cleanliness, durability, and cheapness. 

Superior Brorz:d Iron Bousteads, Cribs, and Cradles 
of new and handsome patterns. For sa:e by the prin- 
cipal Furniture Dealers and the Manufacturers, 

Tucker Manufacturing Co., 1:5 William st., N. Y., 
117 and 119 Court s!., Doston. tio. 


: $10 to S20 a Day Casrantecd. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED to introduco our NEW | 


STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch alike on 
both sides. The only first-class, low-p iced mach.ne in 
the market. Wr WILL CONSIGN MACHINES to responsi- 
lne partics, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON A 
SALARY. Full particulars and sample work furnished 
on pppiication. Address W. G. WILSON & CO., St. 
Lou.s, Mu.; Cleveland, O.; or Boston, Mass. 


CHICKERINGC & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
PIA NOFORTES, 


were awarded at the Par.s Exposition the First Grand 
Prize, the Legion of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 
making sixty-three first premiums during the past io: ty- 
four years. Warerooms, No. 652 Broadway. otr 





PRENCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenow inuse 





ag. CO Ae 


Vlas is nO Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 


color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return ma'l, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. 
Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 


: INVISIBLE INE. 


For Secret Correspondence, Pleasing Illusions, and 
Curious Experiments; the Writing with which will 
Remain Invisible untal by a simple application every 
word dis:inct y appesrs in Jet Black Letters. Price 30 
cents. Sent postpaid. ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield 
g-reet, Doston. 563-65e0wo 


651-630 





Hannah HBlizabeth Madrell, deceased: 


GEORGE LEIGH COPELAND. 


Wanted the present address of GEORGE LEIGH 
COPELAND, who is a residuary legatee of the will 
of Hannah JJlizabeth Madrell, deceased, late of 
Douglass, in the Islo of Man, widow. The said 
George Leigh ~op-.and is requested to communicate 
immediate'y to his father, John Hans Copeland, 30° 
Canal Street, New York, or to Messrs. Francis & Al- 
mond, Solicitors, 21 Harrington Street, Live~pool, Enx- 
land. Should the said George Leigh Copeland be-dead, 
and this adve tisement meet the eye of any one ac- 
quainted with the fact, they are requested to commu- 
nicate to either of the above addresses. 


652-clo | 


Address W. FOX, P. O. | 


acc TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 

~\\. BLUEING BAG. A perfectly pure 
y\ Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 

\\ all cthers in economy and conveni- 

ence, Each Bag in a neat Box. 
Price 19 and 20 cents, 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 
PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York. 











Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular, 
505 Broadway, New York. 
«eo AMERICAN CHROMOS are facsimile re- 
productions of Oil and Water-cojor Paintings by 





eminent artists. Ask for tuemat the Art stores. S nd 
| for list to L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 651-540 
MERCHANTS, BANKZIRS, 
j And others should send to all parts of the United States 


by HARNDEN’S LCXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


| All Wanting Parms: 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia, Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
; land, Aiso improved I'arms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 








$5. Sewing Machire. $5. 


HE WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieve- 
ment and success, unsurpassed for uTiLity, the 

very perfection of ExtREME Simpiiciry. The New Five 
DOLLAR FAMILY SEWING Macuine. Late ‘mprovement 
FuLiy LIcENsED. 
Reliable. In operation sews FrmM and NEAT. Makis the 
STITOH alike on both sides, with double thread. Warranted 
and KEPT IN ORDER for 5 years—FreE. Is used in thou- 
sands of families. /Ias stood the test of years, and re- 
ceived medals and diplomas. ‘Stitches beautiful and 
firm. A pertect machine.”—N. F. Tribune. 
profits to Agents, Single machine sent free per express 
on receipt of price, $5. Address FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE CoO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. ° 











BREWSTER & BALDWIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| FINE CARRIAGES, 


(786 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


(NEXT TO GRACE CHURCH,) 
A Well-Assorted Stock Constantly on Hand. 


aa” Ulustrated Catalogues furnished if desired. 
oeow 


rT\RUSSES.—*‘SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER TRUSS” 
4 Cures Rupture, re'ains the most difficult safely 
‘and easily ; ‘never rhsts, breaks, mittees or sdilk; Always 
new. Sold by all Druggists. Send for pamphiet, 1,347 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 563-67eowo 





’ 
J 


1s Simple, Rapid, Strong, Easy and | 


Immense | 


| PATENT OFFICES. 


| Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent, are 
| advived to counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of 
| the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims 
| befors the Patent Office for over Twenty Years, Their 
| American and European Patent Agency 1s the most ex- 
| ter sive in the world. _Chargesless than any other relia- 
| ble agency. A Pamphlet, contaimmg full instructions 

to inventors, is sent gratis. 
| A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, ccntaining 150 

Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

Address MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New 
York. 643-550 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price *0 cents; by mail 60 cents, All Druggistssell it. 
Weeks & Potter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


MILLER & WATSON’S 
PATENT BOOK CLAMP 


(IMPROVED). 


| 











Kk for carrying School Books. Every 
A) Boy and Giil should have it. Price 
£0 cents and $1. For sa’e b: Book- 
selers, Stationers, 
= Notion Dealers. 
MILLER & WATSON, Sole Manufac ucrs, 
211 Centre siree:, New York. 

Sta’e and County Rights for Sale. 0652-4 















LYON’S 
Ladies’ Paper 
COLLARS. 

Splendid imita- 
tions of Linen Em- 
broidery and Nee- 


dle-work in great variety. 
every where. 





They are worn by ladies 
We will send a dozen of either of the 
above, or of all of them, by mail, postage prepaid, on 


receipt of the price. Try them. Address 

Wm. P. Lyon & Son, P. O. Box 4461, N. Y. 
Merchants will be supplied on very liberal 

Samples and Price-list by mail when desired. 


ANTED, AGENTS, 


75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male 
and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
und embroider in a most superior manner. 

Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 

elastic seam than ours, It makes the “Elastic Lock 

Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 

cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 

agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, ora 
; commission from which twice that amount can be 
made, Address, SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., or 

Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the game name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 

650-530 


| 
| WN.B.- 


terme. 





‘SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S ~ 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
same time the cheapest. 
Warernooms—452 BROOME STREET, yearn Broap- 


WAY. 
PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 649-520 


$100 a Month Salary wil! be paid f 
Agents, Male or Female, ip a new, pleasant, permanent 
business; fall particulars free by return mai’, or ‘ am- 
ple retailing at $4 50 foré0 cente-“A>D. BOWMAN & 
CO., 48 Broad street, New York. (Ciip out an‘ return 
this notice, 648-600 


The grect: st invention ot the age 


and Yankee | 


AMERICAN crs: WATCHES, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 





Recommended by Railroad Engineers, Conductors, 
Expressmen, and other experts, as superior to all others 
for durability, steadiness, and accuracy as time-keepe 


ers. 

Unseru, importers have placed a worthless Swiss 
imitation in the market. To avoid imposition, purchasers 
should invariably demand a certificate of genuineness. 

For sale by ali respectable dealers, tfo 


POLLAEK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods, 
> Stores: 27 John st., near Nassau ; 692 

» Bioad’y, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders 
cut toorderand repaired. All goods 
warranted genuine. Send for whole- 
sale or retail circular. Box 5,846. o 


ec 

AGENTS ~<a<2em WANTED. 

Fountain Pen, very durable, non-corrosive; new; de- 
sirable; runs smooth; writes three pages with once 
dipping. Sells quick. $10 per day. Sample box, 12 
pens, for 35 cents; or 12 boxes $2 postpaid. MORSE 
| FOUNTAIN PEN CO., No, 413 Cuestnut street, Phila- 
| delphia, Pa, 651-75e0wo 














| GENTS WANTED to take subscribers for the 
ie. PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, a handsome iilustrated 
monthly, of sizty four pages, with beautiful colored 
pictures, A sample number with full particulars of 
| commissions, &c., sent on receipt of 25 cents, Address 
Mo & AMERY, Publishers, 29 Cooper Union, New 
| York. ° 


Dead sure against Moths. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. THEODORE 8. HARRIS, Boston. New size, 
° 


50 cents. 


| 
| 





STIMPSON’S SCIENTIFIC PEN 








1 doz, Pens (ass’d. points) and Ink-retaining Holder 
mailed, prep id, on receipt of 50 cents. A. 8S. BARNBS 
& CO., New York. 563-40 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Best Family Paper Published. 
AS A STORY PAPER UNSURPASSED, 


No. 149 CONTAINS 





Nine Original Stories by the Best American Authors of 
Fiction, illustrated by Artists of known abiiity. 


THE QUEEN OF THE STRANGLERS 


is continued and will be followed by 


A NEW AND ABSORBING STORY or 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


Rimmel’s New Perfume. 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
The Flower of Fiowers 
B\ (Unona Odoratissima.) 

This charming Per- 
fume may now be had 
of all first-class Drug- 
gists. 

RIMMEL, Paris and 
London. 















CHEAPEST AND BEST. | 


THEY ARE NEW, NOVEL, 
very STRONG and LIGHT, 
and do not curl up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 


are intended for advertising 
all kinds of busin-ss: also 
theatres, concerts, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc. 

Publisbers of books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, etc., 
and Manufacturers of drug- 
gists’ articles, Yankee no- 
tions, stationers’ 8, 
inks, etc., uurdware, tools and implements, machines, 
and new inventions, or specialties in ary line of busi- 
ness, will find the Metal Edge Cards both effective and 
attractive. Supplied either plain or printed. Send for 
price list. B. M. SMITH, 4 Dey St., New York. 

‘0 








PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 
| Tae CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPA.TY. 
| WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, and Unign Square, 
New York. tfo 








CERTAIN, 


a¥rD 


Speedy Cure 


AFD ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical, 
Sen : 
poh peace certs oP Anh page tay tine 
age 48 cts. d by all druggists. ; - 
TURNER & 00., 120 Tremont St.) Boston. 





610-€io 
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